? 














T WILL be recalled that this Fund 

was projected in the latter part of 

1938, its objective being 1000 women 
subscribers of $2.00 to $10.00 annually, 
for a period of 5 years, to make pos- 
sible the designation on the Council 
staff of one full-time worker in this 
field. A large number of small donors 
rather than a few large gifts, was sought 
to assure. in each province, a_ broad 
body of informed public opinion on 
sound principles and practices in child 
care and protection. 

The appeal was made experimentally 
to a limited group of women interested 
in the work of the English-speaking 
agencies in Montreal and in Ottawa. 
Its success justified its extension, first to 
Winnipeg and then to Toronto in the 
spring of 1939. Unfortunately, due to 
the changes then in process in our own 
staff, and also to local circumstances, 
the appeal fell forward into the period 
of the Royal Visit, and only one of the 
sponsors met with any large measure of 
success. 

Lists for other centres were built up 
in the summer of 1939 with plans to 
appeal in the autumn: and war changed 
all that. 


Finances to Date 

The Campaign and the Fund stand 
only partially realized but the results, 
with this reservation as to Toronto, 
were encouraging; 428 donors have 
assured $6765.50, of which $3550.50 
was paid in cash, $3215 pledged over 
other years, as requested. All expenses 
have been paid to date, including all 
printing, etc., for the entire appeal, 


Cover illustration by courtesy of U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 
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should it be carried forward as planned, 
and all temporary staff engaged for 
typing and mailing, etc. and for special 
child protection expenses this year. 
Costs in 1938-39 were $441.42; in 1939- 
10, $256.67. Cash in the bank totals 
$2,868.72, including interest of $16.31. 
Of this amount in cash $2397.72 was 
available for current operations on 
April 1, 1940; $471 cash available for 
1940-43, and $2,790 pledges, due from 
1940 to 1943. There is $425 in pledges 
for 1940, most of which will likely be 
currently collected, the calendar year 
and the Council year not coinciding. 
Therefore, there is $2397.72 plus what- 
ever amount of this $425 is collected, 
available for immediate operations, 
with the designation of one staff mem- 
ber for this field. (All accounts have 
been audited and certified.) 


Some Services, 1939- 40 


No appointment was made in 1939-40, 
but through the invaluable assistance 
of busy executives in this field and 
existing staff, definite work of real value 
has been done, e.g.— 


1. An energetic campaign has been 
maintained for more effective control 
of maternity homes, boarding-out, and 
placement of infants; this has been em- 
phasized particularly in four provinces. 


2. In four provinces, where child pro- 
fection services need _ strengthening, 
definite educational work has _ been 
undertaken and will be vigorously push- 
ed. In Quebec, close collaboration exists 
with local committees working for a 
child protection enactment, the Coun- 
cil providing technical help. 



































































3. In three cities where the Council 
has been entrusted with community 
planning, child protection services have 
been included. 

4. Digests of the Adoption Laws; 
and of the Child Protection laws in 
three provinces have been prepared. 

5. Negotiations were carried out with 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board for 
adjustments covering the position of 
dependent children, foster and adopted 
children, and children born out of wed- 
lock, and working arrangements con- 
cluded for co-operative care and service, 
between the Children’s Aid Societies 
and the Board, in cases of children in 
need of protection. 


6. One of the most substantial pieces 
of work ever undertaken in this field 
was that carried through by a Special 
Committee on Child Refugees, created 
in the autumn of 1939, and reporting 
in February, 1940. Workers from six 
provinces met with representatives of 
the Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees to discuss the standards and 
procedures, deemed necessary for the 
satisfactory placement of child refugees 
brought to Canada. The Committee 
will continue to advise, and to clear, as 
requested, in arrangements with pro- 
vincial and local agencies, if and as the 
movement proceeds. 





What of 1940-1? 

The Board of Governors of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, as from June Ist, 
1940, has appointed Mr. Joseph E. 
Laycock, M.A., as an executive assist- 
ant, with child care and protection as 
one of his responsibilities, but a pro 
rata amount only of his salary will be 
applied from this fund. Mr. Laycock 
has had four years experience in this 
field with The Toronto Children’s Aid 
Society. 

Especially under wartime conditions, 
child life calls out for protection, under- 
standing and guidance. It is felt that 
the women of Canada will want to 
help, not less but more, in assuring 
within this Council, strong central ser- 
vices for information and guidance in 
an area of such importance to the 
future of this country. 

There must be many more women in 
Toronto and Ottawa, and women in 
Victoria, Vancouver, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Regina, Hamilton, London, Wind- 
sor, Halifax, Saint John, Charlottetown, 
to mention but a few typical centres, 
who would be ready to give $2 to $10 
a year, to make this service possible, 
were they but aware of the need. It is, 
therefore, recommended that this report 
be given a wide distribution among 
possible contributors. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MRS 


Montreal, 


May 10, 1940. 


HENRY MUNDERLOH, CHAIRMAN 
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SOME OBJECTIVES OF THE CHILD CARE AND 

PROTECTION DIVISION 

Preparation of Publications dealing with the basic principles of child protection 

in the Canadian provinces, and also with child care, unmarried parenthood, 

and adoption. 

Enunciation of Standards in legislation and practice, in these fields, and 

definite effort to bring provincial services to these levels. 

Enunciation of Service Standards for (1) Children’s Aid Societies; (2) Home 

Finding and Child Placing; (3) Adoption Procedures; (4) Child Caring 

Institutions; (5) Agencies Caring for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. 

Provision of Record Forms for Children’s Agencies. 

Development and maintenance of Cost Data, etc., of special value to Child 

Caring Services. 

Reciprocal agreements (a) among agencies; (b) municipalities; (c) provinces; 

(d) internationally; on different aspects of child care. 


Agency and field surveys, on request. 








We Stand Alone 


NE BY ONE the bastions of free men in the Old World have fallen 

—the new democracies that men, in our own life-time, died to 

recreate; the small peaceful states whose liberties came from 
older wars: France mother of all modern republics. Other lands, not 
yet smitten, are immobilized in fear, intrigue, or the seduction of secret 
understandings. Subdued or quiescent, continental Europe lies at the 
wanton will of conquerors who have sought to affirm, with overwhelming 
strength, that elemental force is the power and rule of life, that all living 
within the state must be controlled to that purpose, all mankind 
suborned to a plan which would redistribute realms and resources to 
the appetites and uses of those, who, by brute strength, can take and 


hold them. 


But, none of these lands has known freedom, even two full centuries 
yet. In but one land has it been enthroned for close to a thousand years. 


There, alone, on a small island in the North Sea, in a common 
alliance, stand embattled the men and women—and, strangely unafraid, 
the children, too—of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and, across 
the stormy Irish Sea, of the six counties, the Tuaths of the ancient Irish 
kings. Here, about their chosen king, as about Boadicea, as about 
Harold, as about Harry at Agincourt, as about Elizabeth, as at Waterloo, 
and as at Mons, the British stand, in serried ranks, to meet the shock 
of combat. And about this tiny outpost is gathered freedom’s last hope 
for strong survival in our time,—the ships of the Royal Navy, the 
planes of the Royal Air Force. 

Beyond stretches the Atlantic Ocean, and, over this and other seas, 
on all the pathways of the world are those of the Island breed, whose 


forefathers chose, in years long gone as we shall now, uncertainty and 
death, rather than the serfdom of a shackled security. 


Shield and buckler of our allies gone, our armour hewn slowly from 
us, we stand alone, stripped naked of all but our moral courage, and 
the sword of faith in the decencies of life. It is true, as Goebbels taunts, 
that our ideal is a Man. whose mortal life closed on a cross of sacrifice 
in a twilight of death shared with two outcasts. That the creed of force 
decries as the last scene. Our faith asks greater courage, that we go even 
unto the tomb of death before eternal truth and the immortality of the 
spirit of man can emerge, vindicated and triumphant. That, the cult 
of power can never visualize because it cannot apprehend that sacred 
fire immortal, that faith unquenchable, that will unconquerable which 
sets man apart from brute creation, from all other physical and material 
life upon the earth. And, because, within all the lands where men have 
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known this freedom of soul the Holy Grail still draws with undying 
light and power, there can be no ultimate defeat. The Fortress of 
Dunkirk may be lost, the spiritual realities of Dunkirk abide to glorify 
the God who gave them. 


Therefore, “be not afraid of their terror: neither be troubled”. The 
death of things material can be better than the denial of things 
immortal, and the life of a man or a woman, a day, or a year, or a 
generation, in the story of a people, are as naught in the eternal tides of 
time. Those things, which we possess and have possessed—honour and 
courage, and truth and faith—we cannot lose. Losing all else, if these 
can be but handed on, peace and freedom, love and beauty, harmony 
and happiness shall walk the earth again, if not in our time in the time 
of those for whom we may now secure this ultimate heritage, if we 
choose even corporal death rather than the seeming peace of surrender 
and spiritual death. 


In those lands, where through the conqueror up to now has ridden, 
capitulation has been dictated from behind the lines, not by the warriors 
in arms. In Canada, and on this continent, where no fighting yet is, 
are there courage of heart and strength of mind to hold for these things 
which are eternal? Upon the faith in the souls of those in the ranks of 
the social agencies, will depend the power to endure of the great mass 
of the common people, whom it is our daily lot to serve. For it is 
from their homes that the fighters go forth in their tens of thousands, 
that the workers will bend to double tasks in factory, field and office, 
in their homes that war’s demands will mean, not deprivation, but 
sacrifice and suffering. God give us strength for this day! 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL 
ASSISTANCE, 1940 


Tue Dominion Legislation, in effect, in recent years is being extended for the 
present fiscal year, with three amendments, one providing for application of 
votes thereunder for fitting persons for productive occupations in the war effort; 
a second, omitting provision for Dominion works and so rendering any such 
liable to special parliamentary estimate; and a third, restricting Dominion loan 
of the provincial portion of any projects, to those purely in the national interest. 

Costs of material aid under the Act will be distributed on the same basis, 
as in previous years, 40 per cent to the Dominion, 40 per cent to the Province, 
and 20 per cent to the municipality concerned. 
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Norman MacLeod Rogers 


N Monpay, June 10th, in discharge of his duties as Minister of 
Defence for this Dominion, the Hon. Norman MacLeod Rogers 
was killed in an airplane crash at Newtonville, Ontario. Prac- 

tically our first war casualty, he died on active service as truly and as 
bravely as he had offered his life in this land’s forces as an infantryman 
in the last war. His last words to his Prime Minister, as he left on a 
task to which duty led him, were “Very well: I shall carry on”. 


To social workers, Mr. Rogers was a personal friend. “The most 
civilized mind on Parliament Hill”, a journalist said of him upon his 
appointment as Minister of Labour in 1935; and that we found him,— 
gentle, humane, understanding, kindly, often numbed and even be- 
wildered by the evidence of human suffering, the seeming futility of 
most that it was possible to do for those to whom the economic collapse 
of an epoch was bringing frustration and defeat. Norman Rogers studied, 
conscientiously strove, valiantly fought to make effective better ways 
of dealing with idleness and need and human misery. And to creditable 
measure, he succeeded. Experience and understanding, in an area, in 
which none of us had much, were bearing fruit in his keen mind and 
fine intelligence when his country called him to its most important 
portfolio, in its life struggle. There his humanity, his knowledge of social 
conditions stood us all in good stead. He was immediately accessible 
to our approaches, responsive to suggestions that have meant much for 
soldiers’ dependents, finely appreciative of the need of holding the fabric 
of civilian service together through the madness and near hysteria of war. 


He is gone, and all humane causes in Canada have lost an under- 
standing friend, on whom we all had looked as a trusted leader to serve 
us through these dark days into better times of reborn hope. A warrior 
of the new crusade, he was of England’s ancient chivalry— 
parfit, gentil Knight”. 
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Sanctuary — 


for Children in Need 


“Out where the world is still 
in the making, 
Where fewer hearts in 
despair are breaking, 
That’s where the West begins.” 


HESE OLD LINES are rich in new 
meaning today, if, for the 
West, one reads the Western 
Hemisphere. In Canada, life may 
begin anew for thousands of child 
refugees and evacuees should the 


British government deem their 
transport overseas possible. For 


whether such a venture proceeds 
or not now rests entirely in its 
judgment. 

Following the invasion of Nor- 
way, the Low Countries and 
France, the Canadian government 
made an offer to the British gov- 
ernment to take Norwegian, 
Dutch, Belgian and French refugee 
children, if available, and such 
British children as the United 
Kingdom desired to move. The 
inquiries of the Canadian High 
Commissioner in London, showed, 
however, that there were prac- 
tically no Norwegian or French 
refugee children in England, only 
150 Dutch, and 2,900 Belgian, while 
the British government was still 
examining the _ practicability of 
sending any of their own children 
overseas. The real refugee problem 
appeared to lie in France (in mid 
June) with millions of refugees 


The United Kingdom's ex- 
perience in evacuation 
carries many implications of 
value in any plans for over- 
seas care of children or 
young persons’ evacuated 
from their own homes. 


surging about but with grave dif- 
ficulties in the way of evacuation. 
The situation was changing from 
day to day, almost from hour to 
hour. Under these circumstances, 
the Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of 
Mines and Resources, in whose 
portfolio immigration rests, took 
the initiative in advancing plans 
for the expeditious handling of any 
project, which might suddenly de- 
velop. Representatives from all the 
provinces, and technical advisers 
from the larger social agencies, 
which would be involved in recep- 
tion, care and placement were 
called into conference at Ottawa, 
on June 3rd and 4th. Plans were 
practically completed so that 
neither delay nor confusion would 
develop should it become necessary 
and desirable to move children to 
Canada. 


In a public statement, reporting 
these plans, the Minister added 
“While the Dominion Government 
will assume the major responsi- 


bility for the general direction 
of the plan, its ultimate success 
must depend upon the _ whole- 


hearted co-operation of the people 
of Canada.” 


Seeing the Problem in Entirety 

“The ultimate success of the 
plan!” Upon that central fact the 
Dominion and provincial authori- 


ties, the operating social agencies 
have been concentrating thought 
and study, not for weeks but for 
months. Whether with evacuees, 
whose removal is planned and who 
may later return to their home- 
land, or with refugees fleeing for 
their lives, with no plan possible 
beyond the moment, actual re- 
moval though difficult is a rela- 
tively simple task. This is borne 
out by any study of the evacuation 
of English children from the cities 
to the countryside last September, 
which, incidentally, involved noth- 
ing less than a_ peaceful social 
revolution! Exodus and transporta- 
tion have their difficulties, but the 
real problem begins in the recep- 
tion areas. 

Octavia Hill, long ago, wrote 
“charity loses nothing of its loving- 
ness by being entirely wise. Now 
it cannot be wise without know- 
ledge of the circumstances.” A full- 
face view of England’s evacuation 
experience reveals a volume of 
helpful knowledge.* 

Evacuation from the great con- 
gested cities of England did not 
succeed as anticipated. 


In the first place, the numbers 
involved—approximately two mil- 


*The following sources have been used: The 
Economist, London, September 23, 1939; 
October 7, 1939, November 18, 1939, January 
27, 1940, February 10, 1940, February, 24, 1940. 

Social Work, The Council of the Charity 
Organization Society, London. April 1939, 
July 1939, January 1940, April 1940. 

The Great Evacuation, by A. D. K. Owen, 
reprinted from The Political Quarterly in 
Labour, March 1940. 

Some Thoughts on Evacuation, by Clara D. 
Rackham, in The Highway, published by The 
Workers’ Educational Association, London, 
February 1940. 

Defence Regulations. 1939—Billeting.—His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

Government Evacuation Scheme—October, 
1939.—His Majesty's Stationery Office, London. 


lion—of the estimated eleven 
million inhabitants in danger areas, 
were too great, and the decision to 
evacuate them too sudden to per- 
mit of adequate arrangements. 
Introducing two million additional 
people into reception areas with a 
normal population of sixteen mil- 
lions was a task of tremendous 
magnitude and produced a problem 
of proportional extent. 


One major problem immediately 
emerged,—the lack of co-ordina- 
tion between the Transportation, 
Reception, and Billeting processes 
on such vitally important questions 
as the background, needs, religion 
and general characteristics of the 
evacuees. Another overriding pro- 
blem was the need of visualizing 
that the plan led to one thing— 
safe shelter and housing of the ac- 
tual evacuee, housing a_ child, 
housing children, housing whole 
schools, actually in beds, rooms, at 
tables, caring for them, feeding and 
“bedding” them at journey’s end, 
and in normal living conditions. 
As one head mistress summarized 
it, the whole plan was apparently 
man made, without understanding 
of the fact that taking in and 
caring for children means hard, de- 
tailed work. 


Problems in Social Care 

Further, evacuation was not re- 
garded as an educational problem 
but largely as one of billeting and 
little attempt had been made to fit 
the children into the country 
schools. Increasing the population 
of a country school, whose normal 
attendance is 30 to 125, for in- 
stance, naturally created many 








problems. Only the remarkable 
initiative of the teachers prevented 
a complete breakdown of education 
in England. In the evacuated areas, 
school needs were not visualized as 
they would arise, and well over 
three-quarters of a million school 
children are reported in different 
comments, as at large in the streets 
or staying restless indoors, many 
in areas where the risk of air raids 
is great. In the reception areas, as 
a result,—education had become 
half-time and somewhat makeshift, 
long before the present crisis. 


Disorganization of the education 
services carried disorganization in 
auxiliary services of school health, 
etc.—for instance the school milk 
consumption dropped from 2% to 
1% million quarts per month and 
various indices of physical de- 
terioration have also been noted. 


Illustrative of the infinite detail 
required for successful transfer 
was the problem created by these 
two million children, evacuated 
two days before war who left their 
homes at the end of a hot summer 
period, in thin clothing, without 
thorough medical examinations, 
and without the minimum detail 
that would help their hostesses in 
their care. ‘“Hostesses” did not 
visualize what problems children 
bring, enuresis was the most com- 
mon source of trouble, although 
children with infectious and other 
conditions, ‘astonished,  disap- 
pointed and annoyed” the en- 
thusiastic homes that had _ not 
known or been warned that 
children are not all cherubs, or 
roses. Not least of problems was 
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the disquieting effect of week-end 
visits of parents. The proportion of 
children who returned to their city 
homes appears to have been much 
larger in cases where the distances 
between evacuation and reception 
areas allowed frequent trips. 
Costs 

The main class of evacuees was 
the “Unaccompanied Children,” 
that is, children transferred to the 
country in school units and not ac- 
companied by their mothers. The 
Government paid for both board 
and lodging for these children at 
the rate of 10s. 6d. if one child were 
billeted in a home, and 8s. 6d. for 
each child if more than one were 
billeted. The Government also 
arranged for their medical at- 
tendance by practitioners through- 
out the country, allowing 2d. per 
week per child for this service. The 
total average weekly cost to the 
“xchequer for billeting and medi- 
cal care of each unaccompanied 
child is 9s.* 

Three of these nine shillings are 
paid by the government to the 
parents of the child, six shillings to 
the boarding hostess. “Parents or 
other persons liable for support 
were invited by the Government to 
pay the full charge of 9s. if they 
were in a position to do so, but a 
payment of 6s. or upwards was to 
be treated as a full discharge of the 
legal obligation.” From persons in 
receipt of social assistance no 
recovery of costs was projected. 

Many householders who had of- 
fered to take unaccompanied 
children were invited to give hos- 
Regulations, 


Defence 1939—Billeting. 


pitality to small family groups or 
expectant mothers. The billeting 
of mothers with their children is 
reported as “having nearly every- 
thing” against it. Shelter accom- 
modation was one thing, the desire 
of the guest to have her own 
means of cooking was another for 
generally the mother was respon- 
sible for providing food for herself 
and children. The hostess, for this 
class of evacuee, received 5s. per 
week for each adult, and 3s. per 
week for each child. 


Aggregate cost figures are 
formidable: £2 million for the 


general evacuation, and £450,000 
per week for maintenance, covering 
both classes of evacuees. 


But in the End, Somehow Good 

Yet, in spite of these gaps and 
failures, Clara Rackham* sums up 
the general consensus of opinion,— 
“the children have improved im- 
mensely in health and appearance 
from the country air, better food 
and plenty of sleep. Many have 
experienced for the first time what 
it means to be got up regularly in 
the morning, to be fed at regular 
intervals, washed when necessary, 
and in good time put to bed.” 


On another point of great im- 
port, Miss Rackham says there is 
no doubt, namely that “billeting 
must remain the foundation of the 
system as many children are happy 
in their billets and, indeed, from 
these experiences, valuable lessons 
can be. learned as to the merits and 
possibilities of boarding out in 
peace-time.” 


*The Highway, February 1940. 
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“Numerous hostesses, well quali- 
fied to judge” state that no board- 
ing school or large scale camp pro- 
vision would have been suitable 
for such differing groups and would 
have led to “endless trouble and 
unhappiness for children unable to 
cope with crowds.” 


Lessons for Canada 

Canada’s projected plans have 
been developed in the light of these 
experiences and the knowledge of 
provincial and local services with 
35,000 children in care in any one 
year. 

The overseas governments will 
indicate the groups of children to 
be moved. The Dominion Immi- 
gration Services undertake 
selection and the minimum health 
and social data possible under the 
circumstances of emergency move- 
ment will be obtained through the 
Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health, which will supervise 
health care in transit overseas and 
overland to destination. As far as 
the situation will allow, ‘“face- 
sheet” information will be obtained 
overseas to assure retention. of 
identity of the children (this being 
essential for later return to their 
own people) and other data as to 
religion, social background and 
general physical and mental charac- 
teristics. Provision will be made 
for amplifying this to the fullest 
degree possible, during the ocean 
voyage, and for special care for 
sick, and for problem children 
upon arrival in Canada. 


will 








The provincial welfare authori- 
ties will become the foci of recep- 
tion, distribution and supervision 
services upon arrival at distribution 
centres within each province, clear- 
ing with the Dominion Immigration 
Branch on the one hand, and with 
the local and voluntary social 
agencies on the other. 


Temporary shelter will be as- 
sured in full realization of the 
British experience that “evacuation 
gives to some children a shock to 
their security which will create 
lasting trouble for them unless we 
are ready to note their distress and 
meet it.” 

While every offer of private 
homes will be not only welcomed 
but sought, no child will be placed 
without an actual visit of inspec- 
tion by experienced personnel. 
“The protection offered to these 
children must be of higher 
standard than our own services 
for we shall stand trustee to the 
British government and to these 
parents who are risking all to keep 
us secure.” 


The need, not only of physical 
care, but of continuing health and 
protection services and of schooling 
is fully realized: if the children can 
only be brought here during the 
holidays, summer camps and tem- 
porary shelters can be used, 
schooling well planned for autumn 
and things move nicely to progres- 
sive provisions of high type. All 
Canadian planning is directed to 
restoring the children to normal 
life in private homes, as soon as 
possible after arrival here. 


The “C.AS.” 

On one important point Canada 
is “all set.” Opinion in England 
seems unanimous that much would 
have been assured had there been 
voluntary village, town, and city 
“Welfare Committees” to act as 
“liaison bodies between public and 
voluntary agencies” on_ food, 
clothing, medical and nursing ser- 
vices, and other needs.” In over 
90 areas in Canada, largely on a 
county basis, our excellent 
Children’s Aid Societies are 
available for this and actual care, 
with shelter facilities, governing 
boards and full time staffs. In 
other areas, Child Welfare Com- 
mittees are already available as 
auxiliary services, in yet others the 
children’s divisions of the Councils 
of Social Agencies. 


More than Bread is Needed 

The child refugee problem is part 
of the most vast and tragic mi- 
gratory movement of modern 
times. There was another Refugee 
whose parents, to save Him, fled 
from the wrath of Herod. Grown 
to manhood, this homeless One, 
teaching in the hills of Judea, nine- 
teen hundred years ago, said: “It is 
more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

Upon the acceptance of these 
words as a guide to action by the 
people of Canada will depend the 
success of the plan for receiving 
and caring for refugee children. 
The capacity, the willingness, the 
pledge to give more than bread is 


needed. E.G. 


In War Time and 
All the Time 


AR, like all adversity, dis- 

covers weakness and need 

in the life of the individual 
or the state. And, equally, it 
strengthens the stout of heart, as 
they summon courage and deter- 
mination to face the new dangers, 
with which they are beset. The 
first Great War brought home to 
Canada, great and grave in- 
adequacies in the fabric of her 
living, and in that knowledge, she 
has been gradually, at times un- 
certainly, at times unworthily, 
but, nevertheless, steadily, building 
assurance of greater equality of 
opportunity and a fuller way of 
life for all her people. The slowness 
of her progress can be measured by 
the continuing and obvious meagre- 
ness of life for many thousands of 
our people, the measure of her 
achievement by the defences 
against sheer destitution and need, 
the standards of child care and 
protection, the extent of free edu- 
cation, the provision of some 
minimum of care for the sick, the 


aged and infirm, available all 
across this land today, as compared 
with conditions in the country 


that went to war a generation ago. 


The fundamental appreciation 
of many of these needs, and the 
growth of a sense of public respon- 
sibility for their provision un- 
doubtedly sprang from Canada’s 


The Canadian Welfare Council 
records its twentieth annual 
meeting in a day of clashing 
destinies and impending change. 
The full annual reports are 
available from the Council. 


maturing experience in that war. 
Many of the aids to fuller living 
represented by our social legisla- 
tion, by our public and voluntary 
welfare agencies, by institutions 
simply taken for granted in our 
ordinary life, are of this com- 
paratively recent growth and date 
from the last months of the War 
of 1914-18, or the early years of 
the peace. 


The Canadian Welfare Council, 
1920-40 

One of the foster children of the 
Dominion Department of Health, 
set up in 1919, the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council had birth in that 
period of new hope and emprise 
for a brave, if broken, world. The 
retiring president, after a strenuous 
three years in office, and the Board 
had planned its twentieth annual 
meeting as a time of assessment of 
its past, appraisal of its future pro- 
gramme. But, our sessions coin- 
cided with the growing grimness 
of a greater war, for its members, 
meeting in Toronto on May the 
20th, heard the stark news of the 
isolation of the Allied forces along 
the coastal ports, and knew our 
British way of life threatened as it 
has not been since the Great Ar- 
mada bore down upon the interpid 
Isles. 

It is to the credit of Canadian 
social work, to its ability to face 








tragedy without fear, that the 
sessions of the Council, and of the 
Canadian Conference on Social 
Work, meeting concurrently, pro- 
ceeded without dismay, surmising 
rather than discussing the strange 
new problems which these changing 
events would bring into our lives. 
Among several there had _ been 
realization, these many months, 
that the war would be grim, and 
long; that, sooner or later, the 
success of the economic war would 
mean an attempt at a fierce “break 
through”; possible reverses if that 
thrust succeeded; possible com- 
promises, even possible readjust- 
ments, and shifting to new battle 
areas. But, of the ruthless violation 
of the Lowlands, the relentless 
push through France, the im- 
mediate threat to the Isles, and 
the inevitable corollary of North 
America’s position in the event of 
naval disaster, there had not been 
anticipation. 


New Courage for New Fears 

The Home Front,—the preserva- 
tion of minimum conditions of 
decent living and labour for our 
people.—social work had been de- 
fending in war, as in peace, as vital 
bulwarks against defeat, despair 
and ruthlessness in the life of the 
individual or the nation. The bitter 
turn of battle, the fear of national 
added to social insecurity, the 
strain of individual anxiety to be 
of human service in this hour of 
need,—these all call for reinforce- 
ments, not retreat, in the rear- 
guard action which the social 
agencies must cover, while our 
fighting front is remobilized. 


As the desperate call goes out 
for every effort of body, mind and 
soul, as fighting forces are sum- 
moned and working forces mobil- 
ized for factory, field and office, 
life will snap if these safeguards to 
people under strain are not kept 
vigorous and strong behind the 
lines. The fighting man must have 
greater not less assurance that 
fighting, dying mayhap, his de- 
pendents will be cared for to the 
end. He must feel that all those 
things that have made his Canada 
something that he loved enough to 
die for, will go on—its decent ways 
of life, its thought of the strong for 
the weak, its humanity in the care 
of dumb animals, in the protection 
of little children, in the need of the 
old, the broken, and the dis- 
possessed. These he fights to keep, 
he dies to make certain; these, he 
entrusts to social work to keep 
secure at home, to the limit of its 
strength as he goes forth to clear 
the seaways, and the skylanes, and 
the lines of battle of the forces that 
threaten there. 


As export markets are lost, as 
resources are turned to production 
for destruction, as life and wealth 
are thrown to the minotaur of war, 
it will not be easy to maintain the 
evangel that man does not fight by 
supplies of war alone, that all 
active service is not in the theatres 
of war, that true patriotism lies in 
concentration, not only on winning 
the war, but on winning victory 
over those forces against which 
we have gone into armed combat, 
with their denial of the sanctity of 
human life. 


Our Programme Now 


And so, clearly, in full realization 
that the way will not be easy, nor 
the vision always clear, the 
Canadian Welfare Council has 
pledged itself to utmost adaptation 
of its resources to war’s new and 
special demands, but also to con- 
tinuance of its programme for the 
ultimate assurance in this land of 
those conditions of living, under 
which life can be free and happy. 
So, the Council will attempt to 
continue, with the commonsense 
which patriotism enjoins, its ef- 
forts to obtain adequate under- 
standing of the need for protection 
for primary producers; for social 
insurance against the threats of 
dependency arising from ill health, 
premature old age, enforced idle- 
ness of the income earner; for an 
adequate integration of public 
welfare and voluntary agencies to 
take up the inevitable residuum of 
social need; for services to lighten 
the dark ways where only human 
understanding can guide human 
despair, to assure little children 
of protection, and to give unto the 
least a friend in time of need. 


The Council will continue to 
press for co-ordination in the 
planning, financing, and operation 
of these necessary welfare services, 
whether the unit of responsibility 
be the nation, the province or the 
individual community, and will 
attempt to maintain those ad- 
visory, consultant and _ survey 
facilities through which citizen or 
community may be served. It will 
continue to explore the adaptation 
of existing resources to war needs, 
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to give leadership in keeping these 
unimpaired for the difficult post- 
war days, and in avoiding new and 
unnecessary services. 

For these demands, it has 
strengthened its staff, adding Mr. 
Joseph Laycock, M.A., a graduate 
of the University of Toronto in 
Social Science, to serve in public 
welfare, child care and protection, 
and delinquency; Miss Eurith 
Goold, a Canadian eleven years 
with the Pasadena Council of 
Social Agencies, to specialize in 
community organization, and Miss 
Ruth Harvey, B.Sc., a graduate of 
Sargent, Columbia, and the Mon- 
treal School of Social Work, with 
responsibilities particularly in 
social work for soldiers’ de- 
pendents, and in group work. The 
Council will also provide the 
Secretariat for the Central Com- 
mittee on Canadian Councils and 
Chests. 


The Board of Governors has also 
enlisted several and_ strong 
members, while for these grave 
days, no happier choice could have 
been made for the presidency than 
Mr. Philip S. Fisher, DS.O., 
D.S.C., of Montreal. 


With the future of all lands ob- 
scured as it has not been for 
centuries, with a destiny facing 
Canada, of possibly incredible 
responsibility, the Council, in its 
small area of action, will endeavour 
to serve the life of our people in 
this day. Its ability to do so will 
depend upon the continued associa- 
tion of those who have made pos- 
sible its progress to this time. 


C.W. 
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The New President 





r. FisHer has been a mem- 

ber of the Board of the 

Council since 1930, and in 
recent years has been the active 
Chairman of the Division on Com- 
munity Organization, an area of 
enlarging interest and_ responsi- 
bility. There are few Canadians of 
his generation who have as com- 
prehensive a grasp of community 
service, and the principles and 
methods of modern social work, as 
he. In fact, there is no one of the 
major posts in the organized com- 
munity services of Montreal which 
Mr. Fisher has not filled in recent 
years. 

Born in Montreal, he is a 
graduate in Arts of McGill Univer- 
sity, obtaining his degree shortly 
after the beginning of the Great 


War. From 1915 to 1919 Mr. 
Fisher served overseas with the 


Royal Naval Air Service, where 
his gallantry in action won him the 
D.S.C. and the DS.O., and the 
rank, upon retirement, of Captain 
in the Royal Air Force. In 1924 
Mr. Fisher joined the Southam 
Printing and Publishing interests, 
and now Vice-President and 
Managing Director of The 
Southam Company, Limited. 

In the difficult year of 1931 Mr. 
Fisher was Campaign Chairman of 
the Federated Charities of Mon- 
treal, and the magnificent showing 
of that Federation in reaching its 
objective in seven days, when the 
darkness of the depression was 
settling over the Dominion, gave 
heart to voluntary workers every- 
where and restored confidence to 
the whole group of Canadian 
Chests then setting out on their 
campaigns. Mr. Fisher’s interest in 
social work extends far behind the 
framework of its organization and 
financing, and from 1935 to 1936, 
as President, he directed the 
destinies of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies in a period of 
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study and adjustment. During 
these years he was also associated 
with the organization of the 


Montreal School of Social Work, of 
which he is still Vice-President. 
From 1938 to the present he has 
acted as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Federated 
Charities of Montreal. 


The breadth of Mr. Fisher’s in- 
terest in the different fields of 


social work is indicated by his 
membership, as a Governor, on 
the Board of the Montreal General 
and the Children’s Memorial 
Hospitals; on the Board of the 
Children’s Service Association and 
of Weredale House (the Montreal 
Boys’ Home); of the Protestant 
Foster Home Centre and of the 
Parks and Playgrounds Associa- 
tion. Mr. Fisher is keenly in- 
terested in the integration of 
voluntary effort with professional 
administration, and is also a direc- 
tor of the Central Volunteer 
Bureau. 


Further afield, Mr. Fisher has 
been one of the powers in the 
building up of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, of which 
he is past Chairman, and on the 


sits at present. His business in- 
terests take him across Canada 
more than once a year, and there 
are few men more familiar with 
the problems that face this 
Dominion, in all phases of its life, 
than he. 


In addition to his honours on 
active service, Mr. Fisher was 
awarded the King’s Coronation 
Medal in 1937 in recognition of his 
contribution to public welfare. 

In the ten years of his association 
with the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil, Mr. Fisher holds the record 
attendance of any member of the 
Board at its meetings. There has 
been no committee of major im- 
portance on which he has not 
served, and his active sponsorship 
has been one of the most potent 


executive committee of which he factors in its financing. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK IN CANADA 


work has 





IN RECENT YEARS, the importance of medical social become 
increasingly evident, particularly with the development of medical relief and 
out-patient and clinical facilities in the Canadian community. 

Such developments in a field of work, as yet not well established in the 
Dominion, raise many questions and suggest the need for a careful study of 
the best ways and means to meet those problems of organization and adminis- 
tration and personnel which are bound to emerge. At the present time there 
is a definite shortage of well prepared medical social case workers to staff even 
the existing social service departments in hospitals and institutions, to say 
nothing of extra mural medical programmes. 

The announcement of the Montreal School of Social Work, of a special 
donation which will make possible a full-time instructor in medical social work, 
at the session of 1940-41, is of vital interest, even in the distracted days in 
which the announcement is made. With the full co-operation of Montreal’s 
great teaching hospitals, lecture courses in medical social work will be added 
to the regular curriculum, affording special opportunity for training in this 
field, to second year students and to persons already engaged in other fields, 
who desire special training in this. Should developments justify, a summer 
school or institute for workers already in medical social work may be projected 
for the summer of 1941. 

The sponsors of this experiment hope that it will afford experience which 
may be helpful in the task of clarifying principles and policies to guide the 
future of this work in the Dominion along sound lines of growth. 
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A message of consolation to 
the Boards and staffs of the 
community welfare services. 


It Will Not Be Easy 


T WILL NOT be easy in these 
times to keep services and 
supplies running to the lines 
behind the lines—the Home Front 
forces, upon whose effective func- 
tioning depends so much of the 
efficacy of front line resistance. 
The collapse of the French 
armies was due, in part, to the 
capitulation of the Belgian Army, 
but, in large part, also, to the fact 
that the home front in France, so 
torn as to have recorded half a 
hundred different administrations 
since the Armistice, had been in- 
capable, for months, of sustaining 
the high tension of production and 
service required for adequate sup- 
port of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, particularly. It will pro- 
bably be revealed that the military 
dictatorship, intimated by the 
Petain-Weygand-Darlan _ triumvi- 
rate, was thrust forward in the im- 
minent fear of social upheaval over 
large areas of France and _ that, 
probably, the Nazi High Com- 
mand will be required to detail 
much larger proportionate units to 
maintain order than in any other 
territory, so far occupied. 


Free People Hold Their Freedom 


Mobilization of the Home Front 
has nowhere been as effective in 
the free, as in the _ totalitarian 
countries, because it proceeded 
upon the voluntary co-operation 
and disciplining of the people. 
Now, in mortal combat, with 
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human units, working in as 
obedient control as the mechanism 
into which they are almost incor- 
porated, our peoples realize that 
organization must be opposed to 
organization, that mobilization of 
all resources must meet totalitarian 
war. And throughout the free 
nations the power so to order the 
national life is being freely given 
over by free people. Only as it is 
used with wisdom and integrity, 
however, will the peoples of these 
lands suffer it to be so used; once 
they believe that, in apparent de- 
fence of their liberties, those 
liberties are being undermined, 
their patriotism exploited, or the 
sacrifices asked of them greater 
than their losses through capitula- 
tion, they will take power again 
into their own hands, and treat, 
of themselves, as they see fit, in 
their own ultimate interests. They 
want no retreat on the front line, 
but as President Roosevelt stated 
in his recent broadcast, there must 
be no retreat either from those de- 
fences that have been painfully 
and tragically won, in recent years, 
for the decent living of our people, 
for their protection against sheer 
need, hunger and suffering. 


Canada a War Work Shop 
Canada is asked for fighting 
men for numerous theatres of war, 
for the patrol of the seas, and of 
the air. But Canada is asked, too, 


to rush forward ammunition, 


mechanized equipment, planes and 
tanks; for lumber, too; for the 
metals from her mines; for crops 
from her fields, cattle from her 
pasturelands, and for the products 
of her farms, to help not only in the 
defence of an Empire at war, but, 
it will be increasingly evident as 
the weeks go on, to save a large 
part of Europe from starvation. 


Men and women must be fit to 
fight and to endure on active ser- 
vice, but that active service, now, 
lies on all these long-drawn lines, 
abroad and at home. Men must be 
fit for the Army; they, and women 
and older children must be fit, too, 
for the long hours of factory, shop, 
or office, for work in the scorching 
sun, or driving rain of the fields. 


The soldier must know that the 
state he is defending will see that 
his dependents are cared for, as he 
fights; the fighter, whose service is 
his labour, must have assurance, 
too, of a decent roof, whereunder 
he and his family may shelter, of 
returns sufficient to keep them fed, 
as minimum health standards de- 
mand, of clothing to cover them, 
of health and nursing care to pro- 
tect life, if accident or illness 
strike. The soldier in_ barracks, 
camp or line must be assured of 
our sacrificial interest in his life, 
his comfort, his leisure time. The 
workers, huddled in hot factories, 
crowded into dense slums, and 
humid rooms, sheltered in leans-to 
in the harvest rush; young women, 
called from countryside, hamlet 
and pleasant town, to whirring 
plants, and packing rooms,—these, 
too, must know that there is un- 
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derstanding and a _ thought for 
them, must benefit from equal 
planning to keep fresh that faith 
within them from which alone can 
come the will to the long struggle 
for victory. Few men or women 
plunge their all into this struggle, 
for themselves, alone; it is for 
those who are dearer to them than 
life, for an inviolate future, for 
generations, too young today to 
apprehend, for others yet un- 
born. On no sector must the line 
be more strongly held than that to 
which the care of our children is 
entrusted—the children of our 
fighting men, the children of the 
citizen forces, the children, may- 
hap, entrusted to us from other 
lands. This war will forever impair 
the future of this generation, they 
must not be handicapped for that 
heavy tomorrow, by suffering or 
neglect today. 

While Canada is increasing her 
overseas forces, it is her non- 
permanent active militia that is to 
be extensively enlarged. A develop- 
ment whereby thousands of men, 
annually, will be under training 
part of each year, away from home, 
and the other part in employment, 
will mean a constant adjustment 
between civilian and military life, 
new and fresh strains and problems 
in home life, which, because these 
men will remain non-permanent, 
can only mean, can only be met by 
increased service from the ordinary 
community welfare agencies. 


The Social Agencies on the Line 

All along the line, the social 
agencies have been “taking it on 
the chin” since war began, holding 








the fort against new onslaughts, 
often with diminished support be- 
cause volunteers are devoting 
efforts and resources to more ob- 
vious, or more glamorous service. 
Public votes have been cut; dona- 
tions have shrunk with war’s de- 
mands. These effects are likely to 
be more marked in the desperate 
stages which the war now enters. 
Yet the community services, so far, 
have had as great, if, in fact, not 
greater demands, upon diminishing 
resources than some of the war 
services to which there is a spon- 
taneous. response. Nearly one 
third of all dependents of the 
Active Forces have been known to 
the existing family or children’s 
agencies, and these and thousands 
more have received service from 
them. Illegitimacy almost every- 
where has increased. The move- 
ment of child refugees to Canada 
will involve thousands of dollars 
for our children’s agencies, outside 
of any possible reimbursements 
that will be measurable. Recrea- 
tion and housing services, such as 
the Y.W.C.A. and the Sisters of 
Service offer, have been swept off 
their feet. More and more, the 
voluntary services have _ been 
mobilizing or helping with auxiliary 
bodies, attached to the Active 
Service groups. The Public Welfare 
Departments have been “hart hit” 
in the common assumption that 
their work was automatically over; 
their appropriations have been cut, 
people have lost interest in “the 
unemployed”, and there is an ex- 
tremely heavy task in keeping up 
morale among them. 
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The financing of the voluntary 
services is becoming increasingly 
worrisome as various national and 
numerous local war charities have 
appealed, in the aggregate, for 
millions of dollars, frequently com- 
bining civilian needs with the force 
of their war appeal, and with little 
effort at co-ordination. Some of 
these war services have shown a 
most commendable readiness to 
co-operate with the community 
services, in working out some 
system of community appeals, 
“timed” at mutually agreed dates, 
one for community and one for 
war services, or, if in one appeal, 
with clear-cut budget, appeals, and 
pledges, so that the citizen can 
assess and equitably apportion his 
givings to the war services, and to 
the equally, if less obvious, patri- 
otic work of the community ser- 
vices. Numerous communities have 
been studying the possibilities, 
either of two such joint appeals 
within a year, or “the two-in-one 
plan”, while several of the national 
services, which make no national 
appeal, have been commending 
the study of joint local appeals 
with other services, to their 
branches. 

All indications pointed to con- 
centration of the community ser- 
vices across the Dominion, this 
autumn, in local appeals, including 
those of the fifteen community 
chests, from mid-October to early 
November, with possibly com- 
bined war appeals in the spring of 
1941. The decision of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society to hold another 
national appeal the week of 





September the 23rd, and a third 
appeal in June, 1941, has raised 
certain difficulties for the com- 
munity service appeals, and thrown 
some doubt upon the development 
of a united war services appeal in 
the spring. However, the com- 
munity chests, generally, and other 
local appeals are adjusting them- 
selves to the changed situation, 
and with remarkable optimism, 
just planning twice as hard for this 
autumn’s drives, because the job 
will be twice as tough. It is pro- 
bable that they and other related 
groups will convene in Ottawa, 
early in July, to assess the situa- 
tion. 


It Will Not Be Easy 

All of which is to say that muni- 
tions of war are necessary, that the 
defence of the realm of Canada, as 
of the Empire, is urgent, but that 
that defence does not lie in armed 
conflict alone, but in this combat, 
all along the line, and in defence, 
within the homes and lives of the 
people, of the minimum standards 
of decent living which can be taken 
from them, as surely by lack of 
wisdom and foresight at home as 
through the ruthless action of a 
heartless invader. 

It will not be easy to keep 
Canadians conscious of this in 
these days when everyone wants 
to feel that what he or she is doing 
is equivalent to manning a breach 
in the actual line. Jt will not be 
easy to make them see that what is 
commonsense may not seem even 
patriotism, but “patriotism is not 
enough” said a_ great English- 
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woman, laying down her life for 
England in the last war. 


Patriotism is not enough, if by 
patriotism we mean only so-called 
war-work for the forces, on active 
service. “All service ranks the same 
with God”, and much of the service 
Canada is asked to give to Britain 
today is right here and now, and 
the truly patriotic citizen will 
realize that what he or she can do 
to put John Jones in a position to 
turn a good shell, has some value 
with putting his brother Harry 
Jones in better shape to fire that 
shell, where needed. 


It will not be easy to get com- 
munities and people to see this, to 
realize that Canada, even if she 
tax her people to confiscation, 
must buy ammunition, tanks, 
planes, war equipment for her 
actual defences, but that, unless 
leadership is given, she may not 
keep her aged and needy properly 
fed, her health services at mini- 
mum, her schools at proper 
standards, her child care and pro- 
tection strong. Yet one is as neces- 
sary to Canada’s survival as the 
other. We shall have to get our 
people to think clearly; not to rob 
home defence and _ services for 
active services; not in the flush of 
patriotism to leave little children 
without cod liver oil and milk to 
send chocolate bars and cigarettes 
to the troops; not to stop clothing 
to needy areas, and homeless waifs 
that socks and scarves may flow, 
in gross, to the army; not to with- 
draw support from clinics, and 
summer camps, and nursing ser- 
vices, and crippled children, and 





the tuberculous and the blind, that 
planes and ambulances may be 
bought, which, if essential to the 
battle front, a nation in arms must 
provide, and, if necessary, seize its 
people’s wealth, to pay for. 


far too much alone. And this means 
the Dominion Government, for it 
becomes pre-eminent and un- 
questioned in time of national 
emergency. The social services rest 
with the provinces and municipali- 


ties, and they must give right of 
way to national prerogative in time 
of war. The announcement of the 
creation of the new Department of 
the job of organizing Canada for National War Services gives hope 
victory for the dual job that it is. of statesmanlike action in co- 
But, they will not do so, unless ordinating voluntary effort to as- 
government gives leadership in the sure that what Canada has won in 
valiant effort that the social peace, she does not unnecessarily 
agencies have so far been carrying, C.W. 


There should be no need of the 
suggestion of such alternatives; 
there will be none if Canadians 
“keep their heads’; if they look at 


lose in war. 


PROCEDURES IN MOVEMENT OF CHILD EVACUEES 
CHILD EVACUEES will come to the Dominion in one of three ways. 


Complete residential schools can be moved as units to agreed locations in 
Canada under their own management and in direct arrangement with the 
Dominion immigration authorities in each case. However, should any pupils 
in such groups require placement in private homes, the Dominion Department 
will require the clearing of these arrangements through provincial services. 

All children coming over in mass or group movements otherwise fall 
within the Dominion-Provincial arrangements and will be placed under the 
direction of the Provincial child-caring resources. Consequently, all offers of 
homes or services should be directed to the provincial officials designated for 
this purpose, unless, of course, a Children’s Aid Society or other child-caring 
agency is designated by the province, in the immediate vicinity. 

The movement of individual children to relatives or friends in Canada, 
who are paying passage and offering homes for the duration of the war, is not 
regarded as part of the mass movement and proceeds ordinarily through the 
usual immigration channels, with all but health restrictions waived for 
admission as non-immigrants for the duration. In respect to children who could 
be brought to relatives or friends in Canada, were their passage money assured, 
arrangements are being concluded for their nomination in the mass movement 
and their placement in the homes of these relatives or friends upon arrival in 
Canada. Here, however, nominations in Canada should be sent also to the 
provincial child-caring authorities, or, again, to the nearest child-caring agency 
for clearing by the provincial authorities to the Dominion immigration authorities. 

It is clear that the only way to keep the movement within such regulation 
as to avoid hopeless confusion is to have it controlled in this orderly manner 
by the British and Dominon Governments and the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. The various groups and organizations has_ been 
magnificent but their co-operation will be most effectively applied if registered 
with the provincial child-caring authorities, so that home-finding, placement, 
and supervision can be well integrated and simple direct clearing be effected 
with the Dominion and through the Dominion with the British authorities. 
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response of 





The Report of the Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions visualizes significant 
redistributions in present 
taxation and administration. 


Strengthening Canada; 
—The Sirois Report 


NE OF THE tragedies of war is its arresting of the slow growths of 
the institutions of peace. The casual attention which it has been 
possible to give to the Report of the Royal Commission on 

Dominion-Provincial Relations, released the week of the invasion of the 
Lowlands, is typical of what war does to national life, for no more 
significant document, has been placed before the Canadian people since 
the proceedings of the first conference on Confederation at Charlotte- 
town. It cannot be allowed to die, nor can it be disregarded for a more 
convenient season, to be rushed before a weary electorate, as a distraction 
from war and post-war issues, in what now seems remote, the 
“after the war election”. The destruction of so much of Europe, the 
world cataclysm, on the brink of which events now tremble, mean the 
collapse of the old economy, and the reorientation of this continent 
largely to an internal self-supporting system. The growth of production 
for the remaining period of the war and to meet the needs of an 
exhausted Europe will be but preludes to more intensive development 
and expansion of population once trans-Atlantic transport can be 
organized again. These changes will mean inevitable growth of the 
central power, with consequent redistribution of functions among govern- 
ments, and might this not bring a shrinkage of provincial powers, over 
the years, primarily to executive rather than legislative functions? With 
such eventualities at least possible, the whole basis and bearing of this 
Report, it seems, justifies some analytical study, by some of the 
interested groups, even in wartime. The Commission dealt with the 
allocation of jurisdiction among the Dominion and provincial authorities, 
with public finance, with possible duplication in areas of public adminis- 
tration, and with transportation as affecting the two jurisdictions. 
Obviously, of this wide range of reference, much lies without the concern 
or technical competence of the social agency, but the fact that the Com- 
mission found annual total expenditures on social welfare ($250 million) 
to be more than one quarter of the total current expenditures of all 
governments (Dominion, provincial, and municipal) seems to warrant 
the devotion of considerable space in this and subsequent issues of 
WELFARE to discussion of those recommendations which bear upon 
this subject. 
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The determining factor in all 
political and economic systems, 
the Commission states, should be 
“the goal of human welfare”. If the 
welfare of the Canadian people is 
to be assured, within the standards 
“which Canadians have come to 
adopt”, the Commission finds that 
not only is an expansion of the na- 
tional income needed, but that it 
must be better distributed and a 
“greater measure of social and 
economic security provided for 
those in low income groups”’. 


The national income, the Com- 
mission defines for the laity, as 
“the sum of the individual incomes 
of Canadians. It must equal the 
wealth produced in Canada in a 
given period, plus payments re- 
ceived from abroad, minus pay- 
ments made outside Canada.” 

Since the prevention of unem- 
ployment, and, when it cannot be 
prevented, the relief of its victims, 


fundamentally affects both the 
size and distribution of the national 
income, the attainment of the 


highest possible national income 
calls for the full employment of the 
whole labour force of the nation, 
and the most satisfactory distribu- 
tion of this income will come about 
when incomes go to the able-bodied 
in “the form of adequate wages 
for work done”. 


Though the Report does not 
specifically so state, there is im- 
plication of a corollary, that, in the 
absence of income, adequate to the 
individual’s needs for these maxi- 
mum standards of living, or where 
the service required is obviously of 
a community nature, (e.g., public 
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health or hospitalization), the 
satisfactory distribution of the na- 
tional income is advanced by the 
provision of adequate, essential 
social services. Inequities in the 
possible income of the individual, 
or of the province, due to unequal 
distribution of the national wealth, 
the Commission sees as one of the 
gravest threats to national unity, 
as dangerous as the growth of re- 
sentment when the national income 
is inequitably distributed among 
different classes. Therefore, pre- 
sumably, the Commission judges 
“the assurance to every govern- 
ment of Canada of the revenues 
necessary for the adequate per- 
formance of its recognized func- 
tions” necessary to assuring 
human welfare in Canada as those 
measures which would seek a 
better distribution of the national 
wealth to the individual worker. 


as 


Financial Rearrangements 

So the Commission’s “basic pro- 
blem” is described as “finding a 
way in which the financial position 
of the provinces could be improved 
and assured, without disastrous 
financial consequences to the 
Federal Government on whose ef- 
ficient functioning all provinces 
are dependent”. This basic problem 
the Commission suggests solving by 

(1) Provincial surrender to the 
Dominion of all “subsidies, what- 
ever their character, which they 
now receive”. 

(2) Dominion assumption of all 
provincial debts (both direct and 
guaranteed) but payment by each 
province to the Dominion of an 
annual sum equal to the interest 


which it receives from this invest- 
ment. In the case of Quebec, where 
particular conditions were found to 
prevail, the Dominion would as- 
sume 40 per cent of the combined 
provincial and municipal net debt. 
Since “it would be clearly un- 
desirable to relieve provincial gov- 
ernments of their existing debt 
burdens, and leave _ conditions 
which would necessitate or en- 
courage renewed borrowing of 
a deadweight” the Commission 
makes certain main suggestions re 
allocation of costs, grants, etc., “de- 
signed to avoid the necessity of 
borrowing to meet chronic deficits, 
etc.” and recommends that “bor- 
rowing for development purposes 
or productive public works “should 
be payable only in Canadian funds, 
and, if made directly, on the sole 
credit of the province, or through 
the Dominion Finance Commis- 
sion, elsewhere, recommended, and 
on its approval, in which case it 
would be able to ask for carrying 
charges on its loan, should these 
fail, in adjustment of the adjust- 
ment grant to that province. 


Otherwise, there would be no 
control over provincial expendi- 
tures. 

(3) Provincial renunciation to 
the Dominion of all personal in- 
come taxation, of corporation tax, 
and of inheritance tax, but the 
Dominion to pay over to the pro- 
vince concerned 10 per cent of the 
corporate income derived from 
the exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of that province. 


In substitution for all taxes and 
subsidies, if needed, the Commis- 
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sion proposes an annual National 
Adjustment Grant. This is caleu- 
lated as the “amount which each 
individual province should receive 
from the Dominion annually to 
enable it to provide normal 
Canadian services with no more 
than normal Canadian taxation”. 
This grant, originally fixed 
would be irreducible (Alberta’s, 
British Columbia’s and Ontario’s 
being fixed at nil could hardly be 
otherwise) but would be subject 
to re-appraisal every five years, on 
report of a National Finance Com- 
mission. For “special emergencies 

special provision should be 
made”. (The Commission con- 
demns_ the political expediency 
which has too often characterized 
grants-in-aid in the past; it seems 
much to hope that grants re-ap- 
praised with the same frequency as 
Dominion appeals to the electorate 
would be much less susceptible to 
the same consideration, just be- 
‘ause put on one lump sum basis, 
with scientific examination, and 
with provision for the inevitable 
emergency that inevitably has 
arisen in our rather regrettable 
story of Dominion-provincial pay- 
ments from Confederation to 
date.) 


as 


Allocation of Social Services 

The financial background is in- 
extricably related to the allocation 
of powers and responsibilities of 
the respective governments. The 
Commission, following logically its 
indisputable thesis that the attain- 
ment of the highest national in- 
come depends upon the fullest em- 
ployment of the able-bodied, re- 








commends that all necessary steps 
be taken to provide: 
1. A national employment ser- 
vice, established and adminis- 
tered by the Dominion without 
prejudice to the right of the 
province to continue or develop 
an employment service of its 
own. 
2. That the Dominion be em- 
powered to establish a system 
of compulsory unemployment in- 
surance. 
In these recommendations, the 
Commission reaffirms the prac- 
tically unanimous advocacy of 
informed Canadian opinion in this 
field for nearly two decades. 

Related to these two recom- 
mendations, vital therein in fact, 
is the Commission’s further recom- 
mendation: 


3. That the Dominion assume 

(a) complete financial responsi- 
bility, (b) full control of ad- 
ministration for the “relief or aid 
of unemployed employables”, 
defining “employability” in its 
own terms, for this purpose. 

It further recommends transfer 
of provincial relief administrations, 
retained on this phase of relief, to 
Dominion service. 

And, in this section of its Report, 


the Commission sets forth its 
credo on the social services. 
“By unemployment relief we 


mean relief or aid for unemployed 
employables as distinct from unem- 
ployables. Provincial responsibility 
for other welfare services should 
continue and the provinces should 
be enabled financially to perform 
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these services adequately. Provin- 
cial responsibility for social welfare 
should be deemed basic and 
general; Dominion responsibility, 
on the other hand, should be 
deemed an exception to the general 
rule, and as such should be strictly 
defined. But the Dominion should 
be given adequate jurisdiction to 
perform efficiently whatever re- 
sponsibilities are entrusted to it.” 

The Commission was manifestly 
influenced to its sweeping recom- 
mendation here by two considera- 
tions, the necessity of transferring 
the financial burden of such incal- 
culable and catastrophic costs as 
recurrent or widespread unemploy- 
ment to the one unit of govern- 


ment capable of bearing it and 
assessing it equitably—the na- 
tional—from which there can 


be little dissent; and the convic- 
tion—as with the National Em- 
ployment Commission in its final 


report—that only in Dominion 
administration could “log-rolling”, 
inefficiency and_ inequities be 
eliminated. 

The principle of Dominion 
grants-in-aid, with adequately 


drawn standards of control, scien- 
tifically administered, and now 
proving their real merit in the 
various forms of categorical aid in 
the United States, is thrown out, 
with short shrift, the more incom- 
prehensible in that it is accepted, 
without qualm, as to be continued 
in an area, which, upon thorough 
examination, is open at least to 
concern and improvement, old age 
pensions, in which the Dominion 
is paying 75 per cent of the costs 


to-day. The grant-in-aid policy is 
also left, at least, open to possible 
picking up in the more remote 
field of “mothers’ allowances, child 
welfare, and poor relief” and even 
“special health measures”. 


While recommending the exten- 
sion of Dominion jurisdiction to 
provide a compulsory system of 
contributory old age annuities, the 
Commission does not propose its 
immediate adoption. The inclusion 
of a contributory scheme for 
widows and orphans is suggested 
therein. But even under such a sys- 
tem, the Commission would leave 
non-contributory payments in 
these areas, as at present, with the 
provinces. 

Health insurance, on the other 
hand, the Commission considers 
should be left largely to the pro- 
vinces where the co-ordination of 
medical and_ hospital _ services, 
should in its judgment, continue to 
be vested. 

Elasticity should mark social 
insurance provisions, as they de- 
velop, so that transfer or concur- 
rence in jurisdiction would be 
possible as need arose. 


Comment 
As far as most of its recom- 
mendations in the social services 
go, it was expected that the Com- 
mission would favour “complete 
provincial liberty of action’ in 
spheres which are primarily cul- 


tural and social’. It was also 
anticipated that unemployment 
insurance on a Dominion basis 


would be urged: that the national- 
izing of the Employment Service 
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would be stressed, as_ essential 
machinery for the insurance plan: 
that practically complete financial 
acceptance would be urged on the 
Dominion Treasury for the in- 
surable unemployed fallen out of 
insurance, but not by a separate 
Dominion Unemployment Relief 
or Aid Administration, nor for all 
the able-bodied unemployed, non- 
insurable as well. 


Here this Report, and here, too, 
the National Employment Com- 
mission Report breaks with most 
administrative experience, here, 
and in the United States and in 
Britain, in visualizing in_ the 
Canadian municipalities two dis- 
tinct and separate services for 
relief or aid at need, (even with 
separate employment services, con- 
templated as desired, in the Sirois 
Report): one serving able-bodied 
unemployed, non-insurable as well 
as insurable; and the other partially 
employable, and unemployable, 
and all other forms of need. The 
former would be maintained 
directly by the Dominion, and deal 
with employment services and pos- 
sibly insurance as well: the other, 
also would necessarily operate its 
own services for placing its par- 
tially employables and also com- 
plete relief services. Both services 
would, in many cases, enter the 
same homes, and in the larger 
municipalities, many of the ef- 
ficient public welfare departments 
of to-day would undoubtedly face 
breaking up, transferring staff to 
Dominion service, and providing 
less adequate field services for 
larger urban districts with smaller 





loads of residual provincial and 
municipal charges. 

One urgent point is not clear, 
will the Dominion in assuming all 
aid to able-bodied unemployed 
take over the medical care and 
nursing services developed for 
them in several cities and _ pro- 
vinces, or will these remain in per- 
sonnel and/or costs with local 
services? 

Where the municipal services 
now combine in district plan, and 
provincial inspection, old age 
pensions, mothers’ allowances, un- 
employment aid, relief of all kinds, 
will it be practicable for a province 
to maintain its supervision, in the 
smaller administrative task, left to 
it? Where provincial health, wel- 
fare, and child protection services 
are together in municipal projects 


ministration if there be one able- 
bodied, two able-bodied members 
therein? 

The social worker’s and ad- 
ministrator’s immediate interest, 
while conscious of the overriding 
economic and financial problems 
dictating the Report, cannot but 
concern itself with the administra- 
tive problems involved. Through- 
out, the Report, in its very nature, 
does not visualize the intricacies of 
these, nor how well and broadly 
municipal welfare services have 
developed in the last five years, 
until to-day those of the larger 
cities are more adequate and com- 
petent than those of some of the 
provinces. The administrative re- 
alignments proposed raise, rather 
than solve many important pro- 
blems. On these, it is hoped that 
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of family re-establishment, will the 
whole family pass to Dominion ad- 


experienced social work executives 
will open discussion. C.W. 


LEGAL AID 


“For A Goop many years we have accepted the idea that free medical care 
should be available for those without means to pay for it. Much more recent, 
and much less widespread is the belief that if our goal is to enable everyone 
in the community to work out his problems so as to achieve the most satis- 
factory adjustment possible, there must be an opportunity to secure legal aid 
when rights are threatened, when social justice is at stake and there is no 
money to pay for the needed legal services. 





A special legal aid committee of the Vancouver Bar Association has been 
studying the problem of free legal services for the past three years, and over 
100 members of the legal profession have shown their practical interest in it by 
agreeing to give free services at the request of this committee. As it was felt 
that the services of a social agency would be valuable in sorting out the cases 
which might be referred for such care, the Family Welfare Bureau was asked 
to act as a clearing house for these referrals. Our function has been to determine 
financial eligibility, the social aspects of the need for legal service, and whether 
the problem presented could be dealt with by other agencies without recourse 
to legal action. 


In the last nine months 18 cases have been referred for legal aid service. 
Help has been given in connection with deserted wives’ maintenance, marital 
problems, presumption of death, custody of children, damages in small accident 
cases, mechanic’s lien, agreement of sale, and other such problems.”—Annual 
Report, Family Welfare Bureau. 
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Public Welfare 


in New Brunswick 

T IS A FAR CRY to the days, now 
] rather remote, but still within 
the memory of living man, 
when the privilege of caring for the 
indigent poor of some of the rural 
districts of New Brunswick was 
sold on the auction block to the 
lowest bidder, who undertook to 
provide for them out of the scanty 
appropriation allowed by the tax- 
payers for the purpose. It was a 
rather inhumane method of dealing 
with those who had been unfor- 
tunate, and in the case of aged 
married couples it was sometimes 
an infraction of the divine law, as 
it put asunder, in separate care, 
those whom God had joined to- 
gether. 

Care of the Poor 


At that time the cities and some 
of the towns maintained what 
were known “alms houses’, 
where poor people were cared for, 
but thanks to progress in welfare 
work and an attendant growth in 
public sentiment, these institutions 
have been greatly improved and 
now bear the more dignified title 
of Municipal Homes. For the pur- 
pose of these Homes farm pro- 
perty is utilized in rural munici- 
palities. A competent man and 
woman are in charge of each; the 
inmates who are physically able to 
do so willingly assist in cultivating 
the soil or in the care of live stock, 


as 
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WELFARE presents the last 
of a series of 12 articles on 
Public Welfare in Canada, 
with a summary of services 
in the old Loyalist pro- 
vince, founded in _ 1784. 


By courtesy of J. B. Dickson 
Deputy Attorney General 


and the output assists materially 
in defraying the overhead ex- 
penses. 

The care of the aged poor in 
New Brunswick is not the serious 
problem that it once was, as a good 
percentage of those in need of 
assistance are now in receipt of old 
age pensions under Dominion-pro- 
vincial legislation and no longer a 
direct charge upon the local public, 
even though they may be inmates 
of a Municipal Home. The pension 
enables them to pay for their sup- 
port, and in consequence of this 
the term “on the parish”, so often 
heard in the old days in reference 
to some unfortunate man _ or 
woman, has become obsolete. 


Old Age Pensions 

Although the Old Age Pension 
Act was passed by the Dominion 
Parliament in 1927, and the Legis- 
lature of New Brunswick soon 
enacted enabling legislation, it was 
not until September, 1936, that 
the measure was proclaimed. Or- 
ganization work was then _ pro- 
ceeded with as expeditiously as 
possible, and on July Ist, 1936, the 
first pension checks were distri- 
buted. Since the Dominion Act was 
amended in 1931 to increase the 
Dominion grant from 50 to 75 per 








cent, New Brunswick’s contribu- 
tion has never exceeded 25 per 
cent of the total cost, plus organi- 
zation and administrative expenses. 

As one of the oldest settled por- 
tions of this continent it is perhaps 
only natural that the number of 
people in New Brunswick, 70 years 
of age and upwards, should be 
greater than in some of the other 
provinces, particularly in Western 
Canada. Even though the popula- 
tion of this province has increased 
more rapidly during the past 
decade than during the previous 
forty years there is every reason to 
believe that a normal level in 
pension payments was reached last 
year, although there can be no 
assurance of this. 


TasLeE 1.—Old Age Pensions, New Brunswick, 
1936-39 


Number of Cost to 
Pensioners New 
Brunswick 
July 1/36—Oct. 31/36........ 9,062 $118,097.59 
Nov. 1/36—Oct. 31/37........10,749 426,975.51 
Nov. 1/37—Oct. 31/38........11,348 470,605.55 
Nov. 1/38—Oct. 31/39.. 11,734 500,314.81 


The total cost of Old Age Pen- 
sions, for the year ending October 
31st, 1939, was $1,994,759.60 of 
which the Dominion paid $1,494,- 
444.88 and the Province paid 
$500,314.81. The number of pen- 
sioners on October 31st was 11,734 
and the payment 
$14.40. 

As on September 30th, 1939, of 
all the people in New Brunswick 
70 years of age or over, 62.58 per 
cent were receiving old age pen- 
sions, the largest percentage in 
Canada. There were 4.22 per cent 
of the population 70 years or over. 


average was 


Pensions to the Blind 
New Brunswick was the first 
province of Canada to avail itself 
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of the Dominion Act of 1938 which 
provided for payment of pensions 
to blind people who had reached 
the age of 40 years. During the 
fiscal year 1939 payments for this 
service totalled $133,188.07, of 
which the Dominion government 
contributed $99,781.85, and the 
provincial government $33,400.06. 
The number of blind pensioners on 
October 31st, 1939, was 615, and 
the average payment was $19.69 
The above figures do not include 
the cost of administration. 


The Blind and Deaf 

The province does not maintain 
an institution for the education of 
deaf mutes, as it is found more 
convenient to send the pupils to 
schools in other provinces. 

In 1939, for the board and 
tuition of 16 pupils at Halifax, N'S., 
the government paid the sum of 
$3,746.92. Sixteen were sent to the 
Roman Catholic Deaf Mute Insti- 
tute at Montreal at a cost of 
$2,400, and seven were sent to 
other Montreal institutions at a 
cost of $1,084. 

Blind children are sent, for in- 
structional purposes, to the School 
for the Blind at Halifax, to which 
the government in 1939, paid 
$9,976.92 for board and tuition of 
49. A smaller number received 
board and tuition at the Institu- 
tion des Aveugles in Montreal at 
a cost of $600. 

The Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind receives an annual 
grant of $2,000 from the provincial 
government, and it carries on pre- 
ventive and educational 
throughout the province. 


services 





General Relief 

Until the depression years of 
1930, and after, any relief in New 
Brunswick was provided through 
the local parishes (which are civil 
units in this province) under the 
traditional poor law system, aug- 
mented by the voluntary effort of 
the churches, and service groups in 
the larger centres. In the autumn 
of 1931 the Provincial government 
started a program of Relief Works 
under the Dominion unemploy- 
ment relief plan, which was sup- 
plemented in the winter months by 
direct relief. Direct relief was 
continued through 1932, 1933 and 
1934 and up to 1937. Although the 
depression had abated from its 
peak in 1933, the cost of direct 
relief did not fall as conditions im- 
proved. In 1937 it was decided to 
do away with direct relief entirely 
and substitute a programme of 
works. 

The works programme has been 


largely municipal projects in the 


urban municipalities, highway and 
forestry projects in the province at 
large. Since 1934 the government 
of New Brunswick has constructed 
approximately 1,014 miles of paved 
highways, which extend to all of 
the fifteen highways of the pro- 
vince, and intersect the cities, 
towns and many of the villages. In 
addition to this the secondary 
trunk and by-roads were well 
maintained and a number of sub- 
stantial highway bridges were con- 
structed. The total expenditure 
was in the vicinity of $30,000,000 
and employment was thus pro- 
vided during a period of depression 
for thousands of men. 
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To the present date the pro- 
vince has followed the policy of 
not granting material aid generally 
but rather of requiring those in 
need of assistance to perform some 
form of work, and under a special 
Dominion-provincial agreement, 
the Dominion has been contri- 
buting 50 per cent of expenditures 
undertaken as provincial projects. 
Through these projects as high as 
12,000 persons* have been aided in 
the peak months of the past year. 
Dominion commitments* to the 
province under the Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act, at 
the close of the fiscal year 1939-40, 
amounted to $549,960.10. 


Child Care and Protection 
New Brunswick is a_ province 
whose welfare effort is charac- 
terized by voluntary participation 
in all but the traditional poor law 
obligations. In the predominantly 
French-speaking parishes, care of 


children and the infirm rests 
largely with the religious and 
charitable orders. 

Among the English parishes, 
child care is organized through 


Children’s Aid Societies. These are 
found in Saint John, Fredericton, 
Moncton, and Sackville, along 
interdenominational lines, while 
two large orphanages, the Pro- 
testant Orphanage at Saint John, 


and the Roman _ Catholic 
Orphanage at Silver Falls near 


Saint John, serve the entire pro- 
vince. Twenty-eight institutions 
last year cared for 532 adults, 993 
children, with aggregate income of 


*See Report, Dominion Commissioner of Un- 
employment Relief, year ending March 31, 1940. 








$299,632 and disbursements of 
$284,398. These, however, are all 
primarily voluntary undertakings, 
only the provision of shelter facili- 
ties for neglected children being 
incumbent upon the municipal 
authorities, and this being pro- 
vided, outside these centres, in 
the almshouses. A Child Protection 
Act, widening the bases and en- 
larging provincial and municipal 
liabilities in the prevention of 
neglect and the protection of 
children was enacted in 1930 but 
has not’ been proclaimed. A 
Mothers’ Allowances measure, 
enacted in the same year has not 
been proclaimed, largely because 
of the difficulties facing provincial 
administration in a province, where 
municipal welfare provisions have 
not extended widely. 


Delinquency 

The province meets the cost of 
delinquent girls, committed to the 
care of the Good Shepherd Home 
at Saint John, if Roman Catholic, 
or to the Maritime Home for Girls 
at Truro, N.S., if non-Roman 
Catholic. It meets all residual costs 
of the Industrial School for Boys, 
(provincial) , at East Saint John. 


Public Health 

New Brunswick has the enviable 
distinction as a pioneer in public 
health of being the first province 
or territory in the British Em- 
pire to establish a Depart- 
ment of Health as part of the 
machinery of government. This 
department came into existence in 
1918, when the Provincial Legis- 
lature passed a government bill 
creating it and bringing to fulfill- 
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ment a long cherished dream in the 


mind of Hon. Dr. William F. 
Roberts, a practising physician of 
the City of Saint John. Dr. 


Roberts made his entry into public 
life in 1917 as one of the members 
chosen to represent his native city. 
When a new government was 
formed, with Hon. W. E. Foster as 
Premier, he entered it as minister 
without portfolio. In this capacity 
he did not hesitate to keep before 
his colleagues and the public the 
importance of providing greater 
safeguards for public health than 
then existed. In his first speech in 
the Legislature he pointed out that 
the only health service the pro- 
vince then had was through the 
medium of a_ provincial Board 
appointed by the government and 
a number of municipal Boards. He 
had no difficulty in showing that 
the duties of those bodies were 
performed in a perfunctory man- 
ner; that there was no system of 
collecting vital statistics and that 
the Boards were poorly equipped 
to cope with any epidemic of con- 
tagious disease. 


Health Act Passed in 1918 

Largely as a result of his earnest- 
ness, persistence and indomitable 
courage the New Brunswick Public 
Health Act was placed on the 
statute books in 1918. For a time 
the department was administered 
by Hon. Dr. Roberts without re- 
muneration, but in 1919 he was 
raised to full cabinet rank as 
Minister of Health.* 
~ *Dr. Roberts died in February 1938, and in 
the autumn of 1939, a monument, commemo- 
rating his services in the cause of public health 
was erected in Parliament Square, Frederic- 


ton, by the Historical Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada. 


New Brunswick is divided into 
ten health districts, each under the 
supervision of a district medical 
health officer, who also acts as 
medical inspector of schools and 
performs tuberculosis diagnostic 
service. These officers also dis- 
charge the duties of chairmen of 
the sub-district Boards of Health 
of which there are sixteen. These 
sub-district boards, in addition to 
a chairman, include a_ physician 
appointed by the provincial gov- 
ernment, and a membership, which, 
in the more populous districts runs 
as high as twelve. The personnel in 
addition to the chairman, consists 
of a_ secretary and_ sub-deputy 
registrar, sanitary inspectors, and, 
in the case of urban communities, 
an analyst and a plumbing in- 
spector. It is the duty of the regis- 
trar to keep the vital statistics and 
also a record of notifiable diseases. 
The district medical health officers 
keep in close touch with the chief 
medical officers and submit their 
annual reports to him. The sub- 
district boards are required to hold 
monthly meetings and report an- 
nually to the Chief Medical 
Officer. 


ny The province maintains 13 


venereal disease clinics, and pro- 
vides free arsenicals for treatment 
by private physicians. 


Marked progress has been ef- 
fected in the ravages of certain 
diseases, the death rate from 
diphtheria averaging 5.1 for 1934- 
1939, compared with 11.4 in 1920- 
1924, a reduction of 55 per cent in 
15 years. The typhoid rate has 
been pulled down by 72 per cent 


in the same period but at 4 per 
100,000 still shows the need of 
improved sanitation in the rural 
areas where the sub-district boards 
of health have many of their 
heaviest tasks. 

Tuberculosis has been a problem, 
the death rate rising steadily from 
1935 to 88.1 per 100,000 in 1937. 
In 1938 it was reduced to 76.9, with 
promise of the lowest rate in New 
Brunswick’s story—about 61—for 
1939. 

Infant mortality is high, 75 per 
1,000 births but this, too, shows an 
improvement, and is the lowest 
recorded since 1932. The birth rate 
in 1939 was the highest since 1930 
—25.7 per 1,000; 48.7 per cent of 
the births were to mothers of 
British stock, an exactly equal per- 
centage to those of French origin. 


Hospital Accommodation 


Public hospitals are maintained 
in all of the cities and in the larger 
of the incorporated towns of the 
province. In the year 1937 these 
institutions cared for 10,604 pa- 
tients and gave 22,834 treatments. 
Two of the hospitals have out- 
patient departments. There are six 


private hospitals in operation. 

TaBLE 2—Net Costs to Provincial Funds of 
Health Services, 1939 

Department of Public Health............3118,592.00 


Treatment of the Tuberculous............ 163,131.05 
Care of Mental Cases 

(Provincial Hospital) ................... 80,842.73 
Grants to Hosepitais............................. 20,288.00 





$382,853.77 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The Indian Population 
According to the last decennial 
census the Indian population of 
New Brunswick was 1,685, the 





tribes to which they belong being 
the Maliseets and the Micmacs. 
These tribes occupy separate 
reservations that point along the 
Saint John River and on the 
Northeast coast. They make and 
sell baskets and other Indian ware, 
hunt and fish and do some farming 
on a small scale. The combined 
acreage of the Indian reservations 
is 37,224 acres. The total income 
of the Indians in 1937 was $33,224, 
of which $16,300 represented 
wages. Excellent schools are main- 
tained by the Dominion govern- 
ment on the reserves with a good 
attendance. As wards of the 
Dominion government, the In- 
dians, of course, entail no expense 
for support on the province or 
municipalities. 


Progress in Colonization 
“An aggressive policy of coloni- 
zation has been carried out during 
the past year. During recent years 
this has proved the only oppor- 





tunity open to many families in 
New Brunswick to support them- 
selves and avoid being a direct 
burden to the state. Success de- 
pends on the efforts of the 
individual settlers, the quality of 
the land and the support and en- 
couragement which they receive 
during the early years. Many 
settlers are being established and 
steady progress is reported. During 
the year assistance and encourage- 
ment were given in the form of 
seed, land clearing and plowing 
bonus, road work, cutting permits, 
supervision, assistance in land 
clearing, ete.. The number of 
families residing on colonization 
lots has increased from 2,599 in 
1938 to 3,106 in 1939. The total 
estimated value of crops, stock, 
buildings and clearings has _in- 
creased from $1,046,000 in 1938 to 
$1,359,000 in 1939. The area in- 
creased by more than 7,000 acres.”’* 


*Report of the Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Mines, 1989—Mr. G. H. Prince. 


FOR BOARD MEMBERS AND VOLUNTEERS 
A PAMPHLET, Some Considerations of the Place of Case Work in an Agency 
that Offers Care to Children, issued recently by the Director of Child Welfare 
of Nova Scotia, will especially interest board members and volunteers. It 
stresses the importance of wise planning with regard to the admission policies 
of children’s agencies, pointing out the tragedy to the child and the wastefulness 
to the community of an agency accepting a child for care if its facilities do 
not meet the needs of the particular child, and proposing the withdrawal both 
of financial and moral support from any agency guilty of such practice. 

Much importance is attached to the desirability of whole-hearted co- 
operation between agencies, directed toward a wise division of functions that 
will provide all necessary services without duplication. 

Strong protest is registered against the separation of parents and children 
merely for reasons of poverty. 

Another point made, and which deserves emphasis, is the far-reaching 
effect of deep-set emotional deprivations and unfavourable behaviour patterns, 
and the importance of psychiatric advice in their solution. 

Recognition is given to the important contribution of Board members on 
the one hand and of trained social workers on the other, the ideal situation 
being that in which one complements the other—Mar Fiemine. 
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There is no solid core of un- 
employed persons, according 
to the head of Montreal’s Pro- 
testant Employment Bureau. 


Are the Unemployed Static? 
“No” says Frank Clarke 


ESS than a year ago the labour 
market, as we saw it at the 
Protestant Employment 

Bureau, was flooded with draughts- 
men—architectural draughtsmen, 
engineering draughtsmen, draughts- 
men of all ages and of many types 
of ability. Today it is doubtful if 
a draughtsman is unemployed in 
the City of Montreal; certainly we 
have had none on our books for 
several months, and I know that 
one Montreal concern has raided 
Toronto for this type of labour. A 
year ago many of these men were 
among the unemployed; a year 
hence when Canada’s war effort 
has left the drawing board stage, 
I predict that a large number of 
them will either have found other 
types of employment or will again 
swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

Every winter the unemployed 
ranks include large numbers of 
painters and decorators. They 
commence finding work in April, 
and except for brief visits to our 
office, are lost sight of again until 
the cold fall weather commences. 

Once upon a time the longshore- 
men—now demanding a dollar an 
hour—became lumberjacks in the 
winter, or made their way to Hali- 
fax or Saint John. Civic sentiment, 
plus political pressure, has stopped 
the latter migration, and the long 
curtailment of lumber cutting and 
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improved methods have removed 
the other secondary employment 
of most of these men. They also 
join the ranks of the unemployed 
during the winter months when 
the port is closed. 

Carpenters like painters, were 
another seasonal group swelling the 
unemployed group during most 
winters. During recent months 
these have been largely taken up 
by the extra building and repairs 
in connection with the Army. One 
recent job which called for 32 car- 
penters took every carpenter listed 
with us out of the market. They 
are now drifting back and forth as 
the undertow of warmer weather 
employment calls them to other 
jobs. 

Today I was driving through a 
country road and saw the farmers, 
their sons, and labourers, busy in 
the fields after the long period 
during which the farms were 
quiescent. Many of these men had 
been among Montreal’s unem- 
ployed during the winter, as they 
are every winter. When the spring 
work is finished, a large proportion 
of the labourers and the sons will 
again come into the city to add to 
the competition for labouring jobs. 
Once, they would have been taken 
up by the exodus to the Western 
farms for harvesting. It is only a 
little over a decade since the 








Western harvesting excursions left 
in long lines for the golden fields. 
Changed conditions have stopped 
this exodus with the result that the 
men remain in the city helping to 
emphasize the confusion resulting 
from efforts to understand the 
anomalies shown between the un- 
employment index and the city un- 
employment relief costs. 

The above items could be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely, but 
should be sufficient to show to 
those who think of THE UNEM- 
PLOYED in capital letters that 
they are not a static group, and 
that the “solid core” to which the 
well known Purvis report referred 
was perhaps more a wish than a 
fact, and that during any but de- 
pression conditions it is but a 
small percentage of the whole. 


Light from the Past 

This is not a new discovery. In 
the winter of 1924-5 our work 
commenced as the Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Committee of 
Montreal—taking care of distress 
due to unemployment among our 
Protestant community. During 
that winter 965 families registered. 
During the following winter 807 
registered, but only 149 of them 
had received relief during the pre- 
vious year. During each of these 
years 40 per cent of those regis- 
tered received relief during three 
weeks or less. During the first year 
only 26 families received relief for 
15 or more of the 18 weeks we were 
operating, and during the second 
year this number was reduced to 
seven. Even at that early date we 
learned that the unemployed did 


not constitute a static group, nor 
could it be assumed that they came 
from any particular class of occu- 
pation. Indeed, in our pamphlet 
“Montreal at Work” we show a 
listing of over 400 occupations in 
which employed persons have 
registered with us for work, and we 
are confident that the person who 
has never had a period of unem- 
ployment during his or her business 
life is not merely lucky but rare. 


Those who think of the unem- 
ployed as “static” or “solid core” 
groups, might well look at the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette of 
Great Britain which shows that 
those who have been on the unem- 
ployment registry for less than 6 
weeks amount to 45 per cent of all 
registered unemployed; those regis- 
tered for three months or less, 
amount to 60 per cent of the whole, 
while only 16 per cent are found to 
be unemployed for over 12 
months. These are the pre-war 
figures for January, 1939, but they 
are reasonably constant. 


The incidence of unemployment 
is therefore going to be a difficult 
thing to determine in connection 
with drafting unemployment in- 
surance, and it is my opinion that 
there are, as yet, no adequate 
statistics on the subject, and that 
no matter what figures may be 
used in connection with establish- 
ing the rates of payment and 
benefits, adequate precautions 
must be taken in the Act to pro- 
vide for constant re-adjustments 
as experience develops. 


It will be seen that even for 
those who are closely in touch 


with the situation it is a difficult 
matter to show who the unem- 
ployed actually are at any moment, 
particularly in Canada where, due 
to its vast area, the whole picture 
of unemployment can change in a 
particular locality between the 
time of making a report and the 
time of its publication. But there 
is one thing certain which I repeat 


—that the unemployed constitute 
a dynamic group, and in all mat- 
ters of legislating they should be 
regarded as a group made up of 
individuals, rather than as a regi- 
mented mass leaning against the 
wall in the hope that a job will 
pass them by on the other side. The 
unemployed are not static. 


oO 


“There Is a Hard Core” 


says Tom Moore 


HE announced intention of 
the Dominion Government 
to proceed with the enact- 
ment of a national scheme of un- 
employment insurance has raised 
discussion in many quarters as to 
who constitute the unemployed. 
Are they a constantly changing 
group or are they a class apart? 


This is a difficult question to 
answer because of the lack in 


Canada, of authentic information, 
as to the actual volume of unem- 
ployment; as to the length of time 
individuals remain unemployed, 
or, as to the extent to which 
failure to co-ordinate many of our 
seasonal activities results in regu- 
lar periods of unemployment each 
year for certain categories of 
workers. 

Implementing recommendations 
of the National Employment Com- 
mission, registration of unemployed 
workers receiving relief to which 
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The President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 
says that if by unemployed, 
we mean those unable to 
attain self-support by gainful 
occupation through each year, 


there is a solid core. 
the Dominion Government con- 
tributed, has been carried out 


regularly since September, 1937, 
and a certain amount of informa- 
tion has been thus secured perti- 
nent to the above questions and 
also as to the age groups affected 
by unemployment. Again, in the 
quinquennial census of the Western 
Provinces in 1936, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics gathered some 
further information of value in any 
study of this important matter. It 
was found at that time that the 
number of unemployed workers in 
receipt of public aid was less than 
half the actual number of unem- 
ployed. The remainder were still 
struggling along, either on their 
own resources or assisted by 
friends and relatives. 

Anything said, therefore, on this 
important question must of neces- 
sity be largely surmise. Whether, 
as in England, the majority of the 








unemployed were out of work for 
three months or less and therefore 
would not exhaust their benefits 
under an unemployment insurance 
scheme (if within the class of 
workers covered by the Act), is not 
known. Judging by records of the 
registrations of relief recipients, it 
would appear that such would be 
the case. There can be no gain- 
saying however, that large num- 
bers of workers employed in 
seasonal occupations find them- 
selves among the unemployed for 
a large part of each year, but this 
could be remedied were steps taken 
to equalize employment over 
longer periods in some of the in- 
dustries now classed as_ highly 
seasonal. 


Pressure Points of Idleness 

Turning to the age groups; in- 
vestigations conducted by the 
National Employment Commis- 
sion, showed that there were two 
classes where lengthy unemploy- 
ment particularly prevailed. 

First there were the youths who 
had never had the opportunity to 
secure a job and who were not 
acceptable to industry without 
experience. They have been in a 
trying position: they had to have 
experience to get a job, but with- 
out the job they could not get the 
required experience. One conse- 
quence of this was that it was not 
uncommon to find young persons 
who had never had the oppor- 
tunity to work for several years. It 
was to break this deadlock that 
apprenticeship and __learnership 
plans were recommended by the 
National Employment Commis- 
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sion. Their introduction, by co- 
operative action on the part of the 
Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments, has done something toward 
remedying this situation by pre- 
paring these younger workers to 
take their place in the regular 
labour market. To that extent the 
likelihood of their remaining unem- 


ployed for exceptionally long 
periods has been modified. 
The second pressure’ group, 


those over 45 years of age, though 
not as numerous, found themselves 
in an even more difficult position. 
Technological changes in industry 
in many cases had wiped out jobs, 
for which many of these men were 
particularly trained, while in other 
instances the introduction of pen- 
sion plans and similar’ welfare 
schemes has led to the refusal of 
many employers to hire new 
workers who had passed the age at 
which they would be eligible to 
participate. This latter handicap 
can best overcome by _ the 
assumption on the part of the 
State of a retirement scheme to 
which all workers would be eligible 
irrespective of the industry in 


be 


which they were employed. For @ 


those who found their usefulness 
curtailed through abolition of the 
jobs, they were trained to perform, 
the National Employment Com- 
mission recommended that re- 
fresher courses in allied industries 
should be instituted, thus putting 
the worker in a position to apply 
his acquired skill to newer occupa- 
tions instead of condemning him 
to the scrap heap as has been too 
often the case. Practically nothing 


has been done in this regard 
though under stress of wartime 
requirements some belated action 
is now being undertaken. 


The constant demand, brought 
about by keen competition in in- 
dustry, for ever increasing speed 
and higher production from the 
individual worker is another factor 
contributing to unemployment. 
The last decade has made possible 
a selection on the part of employers 
of only highly efficient workers of 
exceptional skill and the standard, 
thus established, is, in many cases, 
higher than that of the average 
worker. As a result there are large 
numbers who have found them- 
selves without work over long 
periods and unless changes in 
policy occur, they are likely to be- 
come permanently unemployed. 


The “Hard Core” 

This gives a sketchy outline of 
what is often referred to as the 
“hard core” of unemployment:— 
that section of the community 
who, without co-operation and aid 
on the part of the public authori- 


ties, remain the last to secure 
employment and the first to be 
discharged. However, as pointed 
out, these problems are by no 
means insoluble, though it is re- 
cognized that equalizing the oppor- 
tunities of workers to secure em- 
ployment does not of itself create 
additional jobs. This is a matter 
that can only be dealt with by a 
measure of planned economy in 
which a national employment ser- 
vice, properly functioning, will 
play an important part. Through 
this medium could be gathered the 
essential information as to actual 
labour requirements and_ the 
further information respecting the 
unemployed worker without which 
a sound economy cannot be in- 
stituted. The introduction of un- 
employment insurance would also 
be the means of furnishing accurate 
data as to who constitute the ranks 
of the unemployed, what their 
qualifications are, and for what 
periods and length of time each 
uninsured worker suffers from un- 
employment. 


rd 


and the Editor adds: 


The contention which Mr. Clarke advances is the subject of debate in different 
centres, gathering force as war production increases the demand for man power. Is this 
a demand for skilled labour, or just for anything that a pair of hands can do? If the 
former, will there not be a residuum of unskilled workers, and workers who have lost their 
skills, who will get, and who do get, a little work each year, just enough to keep hope 
alive, to keep them moving out of dependency, and back into it again? Is there not, 
therefore, this fairly static core, but is not it even susceptible to reduction, if intensive 
case-by-case examination and reconditioning are attempted? 


The Public Welfare Department of the City of Winnipeg has over 3,700 heads 
of families still on relief, which is less than half of the peak load of the darkest months 
of the depression in March, 1933. Winnipeg is now making a “man by man” survey. 
to ascertain any skills or training possessed within this group, and to establish particularly, 
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the length of time continuously or recurrently on relief, and the length of time that has 
evolved since the last employment. 


In Vancouver, the Provincial Unemployment Relief Branch and the Civic Public 
Welfare Department are joined in an experiment in the South Vancouver area. Here 1,000 
families on relief will be given intensive services, with a case load of 100 families to each 
of 10 experienced social workers, to ascertain just what can be accomplished in 
rehabilitation, through intensive effort toward health, social, and occupational re- 
establishment. 


In Toronto, Mr. F. C. Jackson, Chief Accountant of the Department of Public 
Welfare, has made an analysis of Toronto’s relief load from March, 1933, when it was 
73,800 family units, to December, 1939, when it was 16,321: 57,000 families had gone 
off relief in that period and remained off, which would appear to indicate that the 
16,000 to 17,000 still under care at the end of December would represent a fairly static 
core. However, in that same period, the Toronto records showed 173,000 cancellations, 
indicating a movement “on and off” relief each year, as large numbers attempted to 
recover their precarious footing of self-support. An analysis made a few months previously 
had indicated that 60 per cent of the load had been “off and on” relief in a six- 
month period. 


In September, 1939, Toronto had 14,302 heads of families receiving relief, in which 
nearly 15 per cent had been on relief steadily for five years or more. However, even the 
so-called hard core of relief had been moving off and on in the three years from 1936 
to 1939, which led Mr. Jackson to the conclusion that, tough as the hard core is, 
it can be whittled down, if determination is brought to the task. “The unemployed”, 
he states, “are not drifting into chronic indigency, but in danger of being forced to 
endure chronic destitution and consequent deterioration, through lack of opportunity 
of steady employment.” His answer is more intensive effort, in effect to take men on 
the rolls and try to put them into condition, for he points out, even Al men from civil 
life must be conditioned for the tests of war. 


Of course, different centres in Canada will reveal different trends. Centres, with 
industries immediately reacting to war stimulation, will have work for skilled or 
semi-skilled workers and this gainful occupation will create new purchasing demands, 
perhaps gradually absorbing less fit workers. These processes will operate more auto- 
matically in such areas than in centres where the accumulation of dependents has drifted 
in from rural areas, or from one or two specialized lines of employment. 


War is reducing the relief rolls, but where does the low water mark stand? What 
hope of real re-establishment and self-support is there without the special efforts 
visualized in South Vancouver, and the programme that will likely follow on Winnipeg’s 
analyses? 


Meanwhile, grim commentary of our apathy—the Dominion government last year 
made available a vote of $680,000 for “rehabilitation of older persons”, on a 50-50 basis 
with any province undertaking such project. To March 31, 1940, seven of the provinces 
had “come in” to the extent of $78,836.43, nearly half of which represented the “farm 
chore” plans of the West. The highest number being “rehabilitated” any month was 
less than 3,000 persons. 


Is there a “core”? What is its size? Isn’t the war “pick-up” a “shot in the arm’? 


WELFARE invites discussion. C.W. 
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Allowances Worry 
Britannia, Too 

| when young Podgy McSumph 
rushed into the study. 


“Tam Pilkie’s maybe to go to 
the sodjers,” he announced breath- 
lessly, “an’ this is the letter,” 
waving a sheet of paper. 

“What letter?” 


“An’ Mrs. Pilkie’s terrible wild,” 
went on Podgy, “an’ she says 
Tam’s no’ to get goin’ to the 
sodjers because she won’t let him 
get married.” 

“Married? What has that got 
to do with it?” 

“Because if Tam goes to the war 
Mrs. Pilkie says Mary Toddle 


would marry him for his money.” 


WAS reading my morning paper 


“Marry him?” I exclaimed. 

“Ay,” said Podgy, “an’ Mrs. 
Pilkie an’ Mrs. Dusty came runnin’ 
in to oor hoose an’ told ma mither.” 

I gathered that the three ladies 
had proceeded to hold a heated dis- 
cussion on the subject of the mar- 
riage allowance to be paid to the 
wives of young soldiers, and that 


Mrs. Pilkie had denounced the 
Government for offerimg Mary 
Toddle “the very chance” she 


wanted “for to catch” Tom Pilkie. 
“An’ Mrs. Pilkie said Mary 
Toddle would get a’ the money for 
Tam being at the war an’ Mrs. 
Pilkie would get nae money.” 
Mrs. Dusty (“She’s_ terrible 
fat,” said Podgy) seemed to have 
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By special permission of 
the proprietors of Punch 
we reprint a sketch entitled 
‘The Soldier’s Marriage Al- 
lowance. A Mother's Protest’. 


compared Mary Toddle “an’ the 
likes of her” to war profiteers. 


“An’ that’s the letter,” said 
Podgy, handing it over, “an’ ye’ve 
to see if it’s a’ right’ for sendin’ to 
Mr. Spout the M.P.” 

“Who wrote this, Podgy?” 


“It was Mrs. Pilkie, but Mrs. 
Dusty an’ ma mither kept sayin’ 
things she was to put in.” 

“Mr. Spout, M.P.,” the letter 
ran, “Dear Sir apologising for 
troubling you at this busy time in 
the Parliament but if this sort of 
thing is allowed to go on of our sons 
that is ready for the army getting 
catched and married for seventeen 
shillings a week that we read in 
the newspapers it is a black burn- 
ing shame. To think of them that 
was bairns in knickers it seems 
only yesterday and sending them 
to the war was bad enough but 
giving the chance to these young 
hoity toities to marry them that 
hardly ever poached an egg even 
is the last straw and will not be 
stood. There is plenty of cases for 
to show you the proof. There is 
one Mary Toddle that is the talk 
of this place for chasing my son 
Tom and him as soft as butter for 
getting himself catched by her. 
Also a lady friends son that is 
threatened with one as like as two 
peas to Mary Toddle and most of 
her family troubled with fits. No 
further gone than this morning she 





said to me it was worse than the 
war her very words. Also support- 
ing I have Mrs. McSumph and 
Mrs. Dusty with sons Podgy and 
Charlie not of ready age so far 
being five past only but they think 
the same as me body and soul. 
Mr. Spout, M.P., bolshies we never 
shall be and such is the furthest 
from our thoughts but see our sons 
getting catched by scheming hoity 
toities and helped by the govern- 
ment for shame we never shall 
except across our dead bodies. 
Yours respectfully, 


“An’ is the letter a’right for 
sendin’ to Mr. Spout the M.P.?” 
asked Podgy. 

‘An’ will they no’ get put in the 
polis office for sendin’ it?” 

“T think it’s all right, Podgy.” 

“Good,” said Podgy. “An’ Mrs. 
Pilkie’s goin’ to send the snap as 
weel.”’ 

“The snap?” 

“Tt’s a photy that was took,” 
explained Podgy, “an’ ye see in it 
Mary Toddle walkin’ oot wi’ Tam 


Pilkie. An’ Mrs. Pilkie says she 
Martha Dusty (Mrs.) wants Mr. Spout the M.P. to see 
Helen McSumph (Mrs.) Mary Toddle for hisself.” D. 


* * * 


“THE PROGRESSIVE AND THE RADICAL’* 


“SOCIAL WORKERS are a great group. They meet the poorest and most dependent 
on a plane of equality and administer to all their needs, psychological as well 
as physical. It is an intensely personal, individualized relationship, resembling 
that of the doctor, the lawyer, or the priest. Because it is so individualized 
and absorbing, the social worker’s profession runs the danger of making him 
lose perspective, causing him to lose intimate touch with the larger economic, 
political and social problems of which the individual case is only a small part 
and in all probability, a direct effect. Hence the social workers are sometimes 
criticized because in their preoccupation with case work they fail to attack 
the basic causes of maladjustment. When this charge is justified the criticism 
is a damaging one because social workers are certainly in a strategic position 
to encourage remedial action. 

Grace Abbott was an economic realist. She saw that individual problems 
are caused by large social ones. Therefore, in her logical, energetic manner, 
she attacked both of them at the same time, never neglecting either and always 
keeping in sight their inter-relatedness. 

She realized that the individual case work method, alone, could never 
redeem society. Reformers must work through government and other control 
institutions. However, individual and social treatment must always go hand in 
hand. Escaping the pitfall of the case worker, she never let emotion dominate 
her reason. She saw the need of fundamental economic reforms. Unlike the 
emotional radical, however, she appreciated the need of correcting maladjust- 
ments in the system as it is—things which can and should be done now. 

Her constant question; was, “What is best for people in this day and 
age, the problems and the possibilities being what they are?” “She had a cool 
efficiency, a practical sense, which often was the difference between well-meaning 
futility and getting the job done! Perhaps this is the principal difference between 
the political progressive and the political radical.” 


*A fine distinction is drawn by the Hon. Marshall E. Dimock, Assistant Secretary 
of Labour in the United States of America, in his rich tribute at the Service, in 
memory of Grace Abbott, at the University of Chicago. 
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Mary Pilkie (Mrs.) 





La Protection et le Soin 


Nos lecteurs gotteront 
cette habile synthése du 
directeur du Conseil des 
Ocuvres cde Montréal. 


de l’Enfance au Québec 


A VIEILLE province de Québec, 
avec ses traditions plusieurs 
fois séculaires et ses habitants 

attachés a leur religion, ne peut 
manquer de présenter une physio- 


nomie attachante lorsque nous 
examinons ce qui s’y est fait dans 
le domaine de la_ bienfaisance. 


Quiconque, en effet, connait le vrai 
visage de l’Eglise catholique et est 
venu en contact avec le dévoue- 
ment et Thospitalité frangais ne 
peut manquer de s'imaginer ce 
qu'un peuple a la fois catholique et 
francaise a pu faire pour soulager la 
misere. 

Nous n’entreprendrons pas d’é- 
crire sur la_ bienfaisance en la 
province de Québec, mais nous nous 
bornerons a parler de l'enfant. L’oc- 
casion est fort propice, puisque 
notre siecle est vraiment le siécle de 
lenfant; de plus, les douloureuses 
circonstances actuelles font de l’en- 
fant, plus que jamais peut-étre, un 
sujet d’actualité. A cette influence, 
le Québec n’a pas échappé. Citoyens 
de bonne volonté comme pouvoirs 
publics ont mis l’accent sur l’en- 
fance dans toutes les lois sociales 
édictées depuis environ un demi- 
siecle. Nous comprendrions dif- 
ficilement, toutefois, ce qui se fait 
maintenant nous n’avions pas 
une idée des mouvements précur- 
seurs de l’état actuel, chez nous et 
parmi les divers groupements de la 
population. Voila pourquoi l'on 


Sl 
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dira brievement ce qui a été ac- 
compli par les pionniers, puis, nous 
rapprochant de Vere actuelle, nous 
suivrons les transformations suc- 
‘essives qui nous ont amené le 
régime actuel. Comme celui-ci 
nous intéresse davantage, nous 
’examinerons plus en détail. En 
guise de conclusion, nous pourrons 
faire certaines comparaisons entre 
ce qui s’est fait ici et ce que lon 
préconise dans les milieux bien 
informés pour protéger adéquate- 
ment ceux qui sont trop jeunes 
pour se protéger eux-mémes. 


D’abord, une mise au_ point. 
Pour le catholique, l’enfant n'est 
pas simplement un animal supe- 
rieur, mais il a une ame bien plus 
importante encore que son corps. 
Qu’il s’agisse de l’enfant au sein 
de sa famille ou du petit déraciné, 
cette vérité vaut toujours. Point 
étonnant alors qu’on retrouve par- 
tout la préoccupation de préserver 
lame tout d’abord. Si l’on perd de 
vue cette vérité, on ne _ pourra 
comprendre les paragraphes 
suivants, car ils seront écrits dans 
cet esprit, afin de conserver le 
parfum des oeuvres telles qu’elles 
ont été concues: impossible de les 
comprendre autrement. On pourra 
discuter longuement de la valeur 
d’un tel systeme, apporter force 
raisons pour et contre; quand nous 
examinons ce que la province de 








Québec a fait, pas de discussion 


possible: le fait est la, il nous 
regarde en face. 
* * * 


Vers le milieu du XVII siécle, la 
Nouvelle-France comptait déja sa 
part d’enfants sans famille. La 
solution, vieille comme le monde, 
qui consiste a placer ces enfants 
avec des parents ou des proches, 
ne pouvait s’appliquer souvent 
dans le pays neuf, ot les parents 
vivaient souvent en France, a des 
milliers de lieues du pays. Aussi 
ne faut-il pas se surprendre de voir 
celle qu’on a appelée la premiere 
assistante sociale du Nouveau- 
Monde s’occuper de ces enfants. A 
Montréal méme la _ Vénérable 
Marguerite Bourgeoys, hors de 
tout doute, a pris soin des petites 
sauvagesses dont les parents étaient 
disparus, soit & cause des escar- 
mouches fréquentes, soit a cause de 


Yattrait irrésistible des  vastes 
horizons. Son oeuvre cependant 


aurait probablement été de courte 
durée sans des collaborateurs dis- 
tingués et désintéressés, car les 


ressources pécuniaires de Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys étaient mo- 
destes. La Providence mit sur 


son chemin des personnes comme 
les premiers Sulpiciens, entre autres 
Monsieur de Belmont. Ainsi naquit 
la Congrégation Notre-Dame, au- 
jourd’hui vouée plutot a len- 
seignement. 

Ce groupe est a peu pres le seul 
qui ait vu le jour sous le régime 
francais, puisque les autres com- 
munautés datent de plus tard, sauf 
la famille spirituelle de Madame 
d’Youville, qui retrace ses origines 
a l'année 1754. Ces communautés 
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verront plus tard l’épanouissement, 
quand les besoins grandiront, et 
que d’autres viendront les aider a 
subvenir aux besoins de !’enfant. 
Pour le moment, nous n’avons que 
les Dames de la Congrégation et 
les Soeurs Grises. I] faut noter que, 
sous le régime frangais, religion 
veut dire catholicisme, et bien- 
faisance se comprend si on connait 
Vhistoire des communautés _reli- 
gieuses. Nous ne sommes pas en- 
core au temps ot les pouvoirs 
publics prennent charge des mal- 
heureux. Ce qui arrive, c’est que 
toutes miseres se réunissent 
sous le méme toit hospitalier, sans 
délimitations bien arrétées. On 
n’en est pas encore a l’époque de la 
spécialisation, car elle serait im- 
possible & cause du manque de 
personnel. 


La conquete du Canada_ par 
l’Angleterre ne changea a peu pres 
rien @ la situation des oeuvres de 
bienfaisance. On a sans doute plus 
de miséres & soulager, mais nous ne 
pouvons le dire documents en 
mains. Nous ne sommes_ pas 
arrivés 4 l’époque ot on juge des 
dossiers comme une nécessité, ou 
des statistiques comme un com- 
bonne 


les 


plément requis pour la 
gouverne d’une institution. Nous 
sommes donc dans_ l’obscurité 


complete. Le bien se fait toujours, 
mais sans bruit. 

Viennent les “troubles de ’°37”. 
Montréal vient d’étre érigé en 
évéché, et l’auxiliaire du nouveau 
diocese s’intéresse énormément a 
lenfance. Monseigneur Ignace 
Bourget entre en pourparlers avec 
les Filles de Saint Vincent de Paul, 
de France, afin de les faire venir 


au pays et leur confier de nouvelles 
oeuvres d’assistance. A cette méme 
époque, nous voyons arriver au 
pays les Dames du Bon-Pasteur 
d’Angers, ainsi que les Oblats de 
Marie-Immaculée. Les uns comme 
les autres joueront un grand role 
dans le domaine de la bienfaisance, 
role qu’ils remplissent encore. C’est 
aussi la période ol! nous voyons 
naitre la premiere oeuvre spé- 
cialisée dans le domaine de len- 
fance. Les Soeurs de la Miséricorde 
sont fondées afin d’aider les Soeurs 
Grises dans les soins 4 donner aux 
enfants abandonnés, mais, con- 
trairement a celles-ci, les religieuses 
de la communauté nouvelle s’oc- 
cuperont a peu pres exclusivement 


de lenfant illégitime. Encore au- 
jourd’hui, apres un_ siecle d’é- 


preuves de toutes sortes, elles ont 
gardé leur but primitif, sans en 
dévier, mais en adaptant leur pro- 
gramme aux besoins. 


Apres quelques années d’attente, 
Mgr Bourget dut se rendre a l’évi- 
dence: Les Filles de Saint Vincent 
de Paul ne peuvent venir au pays. 
Il faut done aviser. Une groupe de 


dames, qui avaient commencé 
a mener la vie commune dans 
Vintention de se joindre aux 


religieuses francaises quand celles- 
ci arriveraient, furent donc invitées 
a se former en communauté auto- 
nome. Les Filles de la Charité, 
Servantes des Pauvres, sont fon- 
dées. Sous le nom de Soeurs de la 
Providence, elles multiplieront les 
oeuvres pour alléger la multiplicité 
des besoins, et se voueront aux 
besognes les plus ingrates, dans 
tous les domaines, mais nous ne les 
considérerons que comme gardi- 
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ennes de lenfant. Innovatrices, 
elles se consacrent aux miseres les 
plus grandes: Saint-Jean de Dieu 
pour les affligés mentaux, lhopital 
du Sacré-Coeur pour les tubercu- 
leux et les cancéreux, |’Institution 


des Sourdes-Muettes. Cette der- 
niere oeuvre en _ particulier est 


remarquable, si on considére les 
résultats obtenus. Pendant que les 
Cleres de Saint-Viateur s’occupent 


des garcons sourds-muets, _ les 
religieuses de la Providence se 
dévouent a Tinstruction et a 
léducation de la sourde-muette. 


Nos voisins ont fait grand état de 
Helen Keller, sourde-muette 
aveugle qui parvint a conquérir un 
degré universitaire dans un college 
de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, mais 
nous connaissons trop peu V[his- 
toire de Ludivine Lachance, la 
premiére sourde-muette aveugle 
éduquée chez nous. Cette histoire 
gagnerait a étre diffusée, parce 
qu’elle montrerait a lévidence ce 
que l’institution peut faire dans des 
cas pareils. 

Nous devons passer sous silence 
les autres groupes qui se sont cons- 
titués dans la seconde moitié du 
XIX¢ siécle, ou qui sont venus au 
pays a cette époque, car leur his- 
toire serait bien semblable a celle 
que nous venons de citer, avec des 
variantes mineures. Nous ne disons 
rien des autres nationalités, non 
pas parce qu’elles ont négligé leurs 
problemes (le contraire est la 
vérité), mais parce que le sujet 
demanderait un traitement a part, 
et aussi parce que leur importance 
relative n’est pas encore bien 
grande. 


(A suivre). 
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Intelligence—Its Guidance 


in Kindergarten and 


Nursery School Ages 


HE SECOND in a _ series of 

articles on mental tests, by 

Dorothy A. Millichamp, 
deals with Intelligence. In this 
article Miss Millichamp diagnoses 
and prescribes treatment for the 
high test, the low test, and the 
normal “distractable” child. In the 
same way she deals with the “over- 
social” child. In summing up, she 
says: 

Finally, there is the child who 
has neither fleeting interests nor 
over-social interests, namely, the 
child who has no interests, who 
apparently cannot be bothered to 
play. He may be quite amenable to 


adult suggestion but shows no 
initiative in busying himself. 
If this child proves of high 


capacity, the teacher’s first act will 
be to observe him carefully, and to 
interview the parent, for some 
special interest which is engrossing 
his attention. Finding such an 
interest, it may be used as a Jump- 
ing off point leading to new centres 
of attention. Or, it may be that 
this child’s mind has _ become 
peculiarly alert to things and 
happenings and that these occupy 
his thoughts without outward ex- 
pression. Apparent disinterest 
one outcome of an overdose of fairy 


is 


tales at an age when real values 
have not yet gained a_ secure 
foundation in the child’s life. 

If the child is thus preoccupied 
with ideas, the teacher may, by 
directing attention specifically to 
plastic materials  (plasticine, 
blocks, painting, etc.), introduce 
him to creative expression. His 
work should be made a part of the 
class project so that his world of 
ideas linked to immediate 
activities. 


is 


A low I.Q. accompanying disin- 
terest suggests an over-dependence 
on adult suggestion because of a 
dearth of ideas and abilities plus 
a giving over of effort as a result 
of continued failure. 


The most important step in 
adult treatment will be to free the 
child from classroom standards, 


for as long as he feels that these 
are his goal he is going to feel in- 
adequate and will not make an 
effort. The teacher will begin by 
selecting the child’s activities for 
him. Commendation must follow 
success until he feels the thrill of 
achieving. Then, gradually she will 
withdraw her attention consistent 
with his growing initiative. 

The 


terests 


in- 
over- 


without 
the 


normal child 


is probably 
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dependent child who through mis- 
taken home influences has learned 
the habit of passive entertainment. 
This child must be led to dis- 
cover the fun of active production, 
of exploring and changing materials 
by his own effort. In her plan of 
treatment the teacher will be sure 
that he is directed to materials 
which require active effort and will 
commence by directing his investi- 
gation of these. Special comment 
upon the outcome of his work will 

be needed for a time. 
* 


* * 


So, whatever the individual 
difficulty encountered, a mental 
test aids in the teacher’s under- 
standing and treatment. But how 
many of these difficulties might 
never have appeared if the teacher 
could have been prepared by a 
previous knowledge of mental 
capacity! By adjusting the class 
activities from the start to meet 
the specific needs of high and low 
capacity, the “distractable” or over 
social or non-interested child need 
not have become so. 


The second use, then, of the 
Mental Test Clinic to the Nursery 
School and Kindergarten teacher, 
a use which the future should make 
possible to every teacher, is as a 
preventative mental hygiene treat- 
ment. 

And the teacher of elementary 
classes needs this help for her 
responsibility in mental guidance 
is a grave one. She must have es- 
tablished a mental pattern, by six 
years of age, which incorporates 
these things: 

A vital attraction for things and 
facts, i.e., an interest in the world; 
an active desire to explore and 
follow up each new experience; a 
will to achieve and a joy in 
achievement; an ability to direct 
attention from one related item to 
the next; a habit of thinking, i.e., 
of having ideas; a sense of freedom 
and power to ideas in 
creative and constructive activity. 


express 


Only when possessed of this pat- 
tern or habit of “interested ac- 
tivity” is the child prepared to 
engage upon mental skills. 


—=_ 


A Pioneer Passes 


PATHFINDER in her field, an 
early member of the Lon- 
don Froebel Society passed 

with the death of Miss Jean Rob- 
son Laidlaw, former supervisor of 
kindergartens in London, Ontario. 
Miss Laidlaw passed away May 
38rd, 1940, in Calgary, Alberta, 
where she had lived a retired life 
for several vears. The funeral was 
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held from her birthplace, Wood- 
stock, Ontario. 

This tribute was paid to Miss 
Laidlaw by one closely associated 
with her in kindergarten work. 
“She was always an inspiration, 
bravely overcoming all the things 
that would overwhelmed 
most of us. Her reading was of the 
widest range and her interest never 


have 





flagged in all that concerned the 
world.” 

In 1910 Miss Laidlaw resigned 
from her position in London to ful- 
fill a cherished desire to take up 
land in the Canadian West. Owing 
to adverse farming conditions she 


found it necessary to resume 


teaching; teaching in an ungraded 


school some eight miles from her 
home, this distance 
every morning on “Beaver” her 
favourite pony. Here she gave her- 
self, whole-heartedly, to the task 
of Canadianizing children of foreign 
born parents. Her deep insight 
and sympathetic understanding of 
their difficulties gave her a warm 
place in their hearts. 


she covered 


Miss Laidlaw, together with 
other members of the London 
Froebel Society, organized, in 1905, 
the Mothers’ Club, destined to be- 
come the Dominion-wide move- 
ment now known as The Home 
and School or the Parent-Teacher 
Association of different provinces. 

It likewise was through her keen 
interest and widespread activity 
that the Women Teachers’ Guild 
of London was organized for the 
social and cultural development of 
the women teachers of that city. 

Those privileged to know her 
will ever remember her with love 
and gratitude for her inspiration 
and her desire to awaken in their 
minds a deeper insight into the 


child mind. E.B.H. 
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